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A WONDERFUL NEW PLASTIC RELIEF MAP OF CANADA! 


Here’s a new view of Canada’s land 
forms and land use in 3 dimensions 
and 8 realistic land use colors. 


Forty-five by 49 inches, this new 
AERO map is formed in heavy, dur- 
able Vinylite—yet weighs only 2 
pounds. Scale is 1 inch=75 miles. 
More than 3,000 place names are 
shown, including 1,500 cities and 
towns, nearly 1,000 lakes and streams, 
capes, islands, mountain ranges, major 
highways, railroads, and aerodromes. 
The Far North is shown fully. De- 
tailed and authoritative, with much 
new information from official sources, 


PATRICK J. MURPHY 


National Distributor 


this unique map was compiled by 
AERO SERVICE CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia, a world-wide mapping organ- 
ization serving industry, government 
and schools. 


8 RICH, BRIGHT COLORS 


Realistic colors are used: icy blue for 
snow-covered areas, lavender for tun- 
dra, reddish tan earth color for 
cultivated lands, deep green for for- 
ests, and 4 other colors and cate- 
gories. Moreover, the map surface is 
plastic coated. Mark it with china 
marking pencil or soap crayons— 


marks wipe off readily. And the map 
is self-framed—easy to hang any- 
where. 


WIDELY USEFUL... FULLY GUARANTEED 


You'll find this map useful in many 
curriculum areas. Your satisfaction is 
fully guaranteed; you may return the 
map promptly for full credit. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


Put this stimulating new map to work 
in your classroom this month. Cost— 


$39.50, f.o.b. Philadelphia. Use the - 


convenient order coupon below. 


P. J. MURPHY, P. O. Box 123, Union Grove, Wisc. 


Please send at once ____ relief maps of Canada at $39.5? each 
Please ship also the following maps: (check maps wanted) 
_— Wisconsin @ $37.50 ea. 
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P. O. Box 123, Union Grove, Wisc. 
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The Cover 


Teaching the basic values of life 
is a part of the curriculum of oyr 
schvols. Photo thru the courtesy of 
the Madison Public Schools. 


Calendar of Events 


17—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Asociation, Madison 
18-23—NEA Department of Rural 
cucation, Atlantic City 
18-23 — American Association of 
001 Administrators, Atlantic City 
24-29—National Association of Sec- 
lary School Principals, Chicago 
ar. 2—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 
. 7-10—NEA Department of Elemen- 
y Principals, Denver 
12-17—NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Detroit 
19-23—Association for Supervision 
| Curriculum Development, New 


Mar. 24-30—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Chicago 

Apr. 13—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Fond du Lac 

Apr. 13-18—Music Educators 
Conference, St. Louis 

July 1-6—National Education Association, 
Portland 
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Do the Public Schools Emphasize 


MORAL and SPIRITUAL VALUES ? 


A common goal of education is to help boys and 


 geggeeel to the opinions of 
some persons, the public 
schoo's in the United States do em- 
phasize moral and spiritual values. 
It is impossible to conduct a good 
schoo! without doing so. This basic 
fact should be kept constantly 
before the public. 

Some persons urge that the public 
school should teach religion as a 
school subject. If it did so, what 
would be the content of such a 
course? Those who advocate such 
instruction would find it exceedingly 
difficult to answer this question to 
the satisfaction of the parents of all 
the children—Catholics, Jews, con- 
servative and liberal Protestants, 
and non-believers. 

Although all churches carry on 
extensive instruction programs, some 
sects believe that church-controlled 
elementary and secondary schools 
are necessary in order to teach the 
religious beliefs of the supporters of 
such schools. It should be remem- 
bered that there are 265 different 
sectarian groups in the United 
States. On several questions there 
are sharp disagreements among 
those sects, and the teachings of 
some sects are considered as rank 
heresy by others. If the public 
school is to continue to serve all the 
children of all the people, regard- 
less of religious affiliations, it must 


a 





THE AUTHOR 


At the time this article was writ- 
ten and supplied to the Journal by 
the Education Communications 
Service, Dr. James B. Edmonson 
was dean emeritus, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan. 
Since then he has passed away, but 
believing that his article is a clear 
and definite statement of the posi- 
tion of the public schools, we are 
publishing it for all to read. 
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girls to develop desirable qualities of conduct 


such as courage, faith, kindness, honesty, cooperation 


and respect for the rights of others. 


shun sectarian training. How could 
the public school teach religion as a 
school subject without denying cer- 
tain churches the freedom to incor- 
porate their distinctive doctrines 
into such a course? Certainly no 
common course could possibly be 
prepared. At most, our _ public 
schools can provide only a friendly 
atmosphere for the cultivation of 














personal religious faith, but the re- 
sponsibility for sectarian religious 
instruction must rest with the many 
different churches in the United 
States. It is clear that a distinction 
should be made between sectarian 
training and an education which 
inculcates moral values. 


What Are Moral Values? 


Moral values are human values, 
and these form the foundation of 
American democracy. A_ primary 
task of our public schools is to ac- 
quaint boys and girls of widely dif- 
fering backgrounds with these basic 
values and to provide situations in 
which these ideals can be translated 
into action. Thru participation in 
classwork, student councils, publica- 
tions, and school committees, pupils 
learn to plan and to work with 
others, to share responsibilities, to 


give unselfish service, and to de- 
velop _ self-discipline —all human 
values necessary to our democratic 
American way of life. 

A controlling goal of the public 
school is therefore to help boys and 
girls to develop such desirable qual- 
ities of conduct as courage, faith, 
kindness, honesty, cooperation, good 
sportsmanship, and to respect the 
property of others. These habits are 
developed and strengthened in a 
great many ways, and concern for 
the inculcation of ethical and moral 
values has influenced the develop- 
ment of many services in public 
schools including those provided by 
directors of guidance, deans of 
girls, deans of boys, psychologists 
and visiting teachers. 


Public School Builds Unity 

All of these considerations point 
up the fact that moral values lie at 
the root of the concept and the prac- 
tice of public education. Teachers 
are among the most idealistic mem- 
bers of the community and are 
keenly conscious of their responsi- 
bility for the teaching of values 
thru precept and example. Pupils 
are encouraged to make high ideals 
their guides in much the same way 
that these ideals have guided the 
inspired activities of adult society 
from generation to generation. 

No more inspired activity has ever 
occupied the American people than 
the building of their public schools. 
Quite contrary to the idea that this 
activity is notoriously a “Godless” 
one, it stands out as one of the great 
achievements of American society. 
Over the years our non-sectarian 
public school system has been 
praised as the American solution of 
the problem of bringing together on 
the basis of common .values_ the 
children of diverse religious and 
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national origins and educating them 
in a spirit of tolerance and friendli- 
ness toward the high concept of 
human unity. 


Our solution is unique and _ is 
strikingly different from the prac- 
tices of some European countries, 
especially those supporting a state 
church or providing public funds 


for the support of church-controlled 
schools. Our nation grants all 
churches a maximum degree of free- 
dom in religious instruction, but 
seeks to avoid giving any church a 
preferred position thru direct or in- 
direct aid from public funds. It is 
an anomaly that the carrying out of 
this high principle of religious free- 
dom should become the basis for 
the allegation that the public school 
is “Godless.” Such an obvious dis- 
tortion of the common moral values 
underlying public education would 
only be perpetrated by those who 
hold in contempt the goal of human 
unity which is basic both to Amer- 
ican democracy and American edu- 
cation. 


Give The People Facts 

Public school officials and teach- 
ers are largely to blame for the fact 
that propagandists have effectively 
labelled the public schools as “God- 














separation 


less.” Too many school officials have 
failed to supply the people with the 
essential facts regarding the strict 
respect in which religion is held 
within the public school. They have 
also neglected to supply information 
about the strong programs of char- 
acter education in the _ public 
schools. They have failed to warn 
citizens of the desire of some per- 
sons to shake the faith of the Amer- 
ican people in their public schools 
in order to promote support of pri- 
vate schools or church-dominated 
schools. 


Concerted Action Needed 


Public school people have neg- 
lected to help citizens to understand 
that the best long-term interests of 
the many churches would not be 
achieved by formal instruction in 
religion in the public schools. They 
have failed to warn against pro- 
posals that might eventually place 
one or more churches in “preferred 
positions” and thus undermine the 
long-time American principle of 
of church and _ state 
which, as has been implied, is one 


of America’s most significant contri- 
butions to the cause of freedom. 


More community, county, and 
state conferences on the moral and 





the religious education of children 
and youth should be held in orde; 
that basic issues may be identified 
present programs evaluated, and cp. 
operative projects initiated. Issue; 
involving character education shoul 
receive increased attention in teach. 
ers’ institutes, pre-opening schoo! 
conferences and meetings o! the 
PTA. 


Schools should have committees 
of teachers and parents with re. 
sponsibility for preparing accounts 
of the formal and informal instruc. 
tion about churches and_ religion, 
Such accounts should receive wide 
circulation and should be disc:issed 
in high school courses in the <ocial 
studies. 


The issues involving the tea: hing 
of religion in the public schools as 
well as questions about chai acter 
education should be met by clear 
pronouncements designed to iliuni- 
nate issues and to develop wder- 
standing based on a keen apprecia- 
tion of the American ideal of «qual 
freedom for all sectarian groups, 
with “preferred positions” for ‘one. 























It must be made clear that the 
public school does emphasize moral 
and spiritual values and concerted 
action on the part of teachers’ or 
ganizations, administrators and class- 
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room teachers is needed in order to [ 
inform the people that public edv- 
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il . | .e values. ‘ 
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ssed interesting and exciting age. It trend seems to be leading away years. The requirements for thou- 
cial [| is an age of rapid change. It is an from the accomplishment of these sands of positions in this industry 


age in which there is a great need purposes. spill out all over the fields of me- 
and demand for many people with : chanics, physics and chemistry, and 
trons mathematical and scientific Importance of Science a host of other fields. The design of 
backgrounds. However, at present The tremendous significance of a single new airplane involves hun- 
there are insufficient people of com- science — and mathematics —in any dreds of thousands of hours of ad- 
petence with such backgrounds to broadly planned educational pro- vanced mathematical and physical 
meet this demand. Never before gram has been brought forcibly to analyses and calculations. 
have we seen so many of our young’ my attention on numerous occasions. In our great communication, elec- 
people finish high school. But, is My work has brought me into inti- trical and electronic industries 
this, in itself, all that is necessary? mate contact with many widely almost nothing is accomplished 
Of course, it is not. Are we doing all diversified fields of activity. This which does not rest heavily and in- 
that we can to provide for the pres- work has ranged all the way from dispensably on rather advanced and 
the ent and future demands of our civ- research and development leading extended mathematical and physical 
ioral  ilization? Are we providing ade- to the realization of highly advanced analysis and related technology. 


hing 
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rted The same situation, and in some 
” or: ways a more difficult situation, pre- 
‘lass- vails in the growing and exciting 
er to Daily we hear and see reports about the United States fields of nucleonics. The huge chem- 


edu- ical and petroleum industries pre- 
d its sent a similar picture, as do many 
noral other diverse fields of business, pro- 

duction, development and research. 


trailing Russia in the preparation of scientists. The 


answer to the challenge lies primarily in the hands of The list is very long indeed. 
To provide for all of these widely 
saad elementary and secondary school teachers of the nation. diversified fields of professional en- 


ablic deavor may seem particularly hope- 
less to those unacquainted with the 
nature of physical science. And, to 
quate replenishments for those engineering systems to pure research some, the problem of providing ade- 
among us who inevitably must retire in such fields as abstract physics, quate background training for the 
ste as the vears go on? Are we provid- pure mathematics, and—at one stage _ new fields not now in existence may 
Vhile ing properly for the strengthening in my career—to research relating to appear to be even more overwhelm- 
upo! @ and the training in the sciences—and _ pediatrics in the field of medicine. ing. Indeed, for any one person to 
gion Hi mathematics—of our younger gener- I find that in all such cases funda- prepare to master all of these fields 
msid- fi ations? Are we providing our young mental mathematical and physical would be an impossible task in this 
y ac people with the proper environment concepts and techniques lie at the day and age. Fortunately, this is 
ublicf and the opportunities which they very heart of the important steps in neither desirable or necessary. 
hould #M must have if we are to train the phy- such programs. 


and 
ilues, 
fact 


f the MM Sicians, the engineers, the physicists, Today, extensive uses are being Common Knowledge for Fields 
acter fm the chemists, the mathematicians, made of the principles and_tech- Thruout all fields of physics, engi- 
the scientists for this and future gen- niques of mathematics and physics neering and science in general, there 
“a trations? I venture to say that most in a large majority of our great in- lies a common stem of reasoning and 
of you are wondering about these dustries, both private and govern- factual knowledge which can be 
anal things with real concern. I, too, am mental. learned and understood by many. To 


much concerned, especially since The aircraft industry has become _ illustrate what I mean I need only 


scree p : : : a . 
there is considerable evidence to in- one of the greatest of industries, to mention the well known fact that 
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the fundamental equations express- 
ing the principal physical relation- 
ships among such widely diversified 
fields as hydrodynamics, electromag- 
netics, electrostatics, dynamics, aero- 
dynamics, thermodynamics (heat), 
optics, and so on, are abstractly very 
much alike. As a consequence, a 
sound basic analytical training in 
any one of these fields forms a sound 
foundation for work in many other 
fields. The theoretical, quantitative 
relationships involving the physical 
parameters in a typical field, say of 
hydrodynamics, hold in an analo- 
gous way in many other fields, as for 
example in the theory of heat con- 
duction in metals. 


In other words, a sound mathe- 
matical training, and an associated 
analytical training in physics, forms 
a principal background of knowl- 
edge for careers in many branches 
of professional endeavor. Such a 
training leads to the development 
of the ability to transfer one’s activ- 
ity from one field to another with 
ease and accomplishment. It is the 
sound mathematical basis and ap- 
proach to these problems that per- 
mits this versatility. In fact, it is this 
characteristic of the analytical train- 
ing which forms the most powerful 


approach to training for the years to 
come, training for effective work in 


fields as yet and 


unknown. 


undeveloped 


Encouragement for Students 


All of this means that those stu- 
dents in our high schools of the type 
fitted for such careers should be 
given every encouragement and op- 
portunity to master the fundamen- 
tals of elementary physics, chemistry 
and mathematics during their high 
school careers. That this can be 
done seems quite clear when one 
notes that many European countries 
are ahead of us in this respect. 

It requires only a mild study and 
reflection on the history and nature 
of the world in which we live to 
convince oneself that the most use- 
ful type of training to provide for 
the rapid changes in technology lies 
in the emphasis on the fundamental 
basic sciences, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, etc., as opposed 
to the overemphasis on training to 
handle the details of current techno- 
logical skills. Thus, for those who are 
by nature endowed with the poten- 
tialities to prepare for technical and 
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professional work, great care .must 
be taken to ensure that they be ade- 
quately prepared in the basic sci- 
ences at an early age. 

Likewise, there is another large 
and important group of our high 
school students who do not have the 
potential capabilities for mastering 
these more involved fundamental 
subjects but who could, and must, 
be trained in the technical skills so 
important to the carrying out of the 
work of the communities in which 
we live. Many of these people 
should study some form of mathe- 
matics and science in the high 
schools. 

And finally, there are still other 
types of abilities and talents for 
which we must provide. 


Different Talents Needed 


Within the last ten years we have 
been witnessing the rapid develop- 
ment of great computing engines 
and tremendously versatile machines 
—automata—for the automatic mass 
production of motors, electronic de- 
vices, and the like. These are start- 
ling developments. They represent 
the culmination of many generations 
and centuries of effort. But such 
machines do not and cannot think 
for us, nor will such devices ever be 
able to do so, not even for our chil- 
dren or our children’s children. Such 
machines—and the greater and more 
versatile ones of the future—may do 
much to alleviate human physical 
labor and menial mental labor, but 
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they will never provide a substitute 
for human endeavor and mental 
labor. The machines must be told by 
human beings what to do and how 
to do it. Thus, such machines cannot 
provide a substitute for, nor remove 
the necessity for, widespread train. 
ing programs in the fundamental 
basic physical sciences and mathe. 
matics. These great needs which are 
perennial—and they are likely to in- 
crease—must be met by the early 
and adequate training of our young 
people in the high schools an: the 
colleges of this country. 


The need for improved and early 
training is not merely a traisient 
one, nor one associated with some 
sort of transient economic cycl., nor 
is this need necessarily pecul:ar to 
the situation in which our country 
finds itself today. We must fac» this 
matter and treat it as a growing, 
continuing one, and must make 
much better provision for this need 
in our educational systems. 


Situation in High School 


What is the situation today in the 
high schools of this country’ Are 
our young people of potential capa- 
bilities taking the sort of courses in 
the sciences that are necessary to 
provide for the well-being of their 
time? Some recent statistics indicate 
that there is an alarming decline in 
the number and the percentage of 
high school students who elect to 
take courses in the mathematical 
and the physical sciences. 

The enrollment in physics in our 
high schools has decreased steadily 
during the last 60 years. In 1890 
almost all of those graduating had 
taken a course in physics. Today 
only about 21% of high school gradu- 
ates have taken a course in physics, 
and about 4.3% of high school stu- 
dents are enrolled in physics. High 
school physics has declined in the 
same period that we have seen 
physics rise to such great importance 
in our national life. This situation is 
a national problem. 

Likewise, the enrollment in 
courses in algebra and geometry has 
declined percentage-wise to about 
half of the enrollment in 1890. To- 
day about 13% of high school stu- 
dents are enrolled in geometry, 
about 26% in algebra, and 2% in trig- 
onometry. Trigonometry enrollments 
have suffered a smaller decline than 
physics, algebra, or geometry. 
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Chemistry has held up fairly well, 
about 7.6% of total enrollment; on 
the other hand, biology has been on 
a rapid increase, 20% of total enroll- 
ment, and general science has in- 
creased rapidly, 20% of total enroll- 
mert. I do not have comparable in- 
formation on English, history, the 
languages and other social sciences. 

Now we can expect this decline in 
enrollments in physics and mathe- 
matics to continue unless we do 
something effective to overcome the 
situation. 


Trained Citizens Needed 


There is no question whatever 
that trained men and women are 
needed to increase our standard of 
living and to safeguard our country. 
A strong background and _ early 
training in the physical sciences is a 
necessity of these scientific workers, 
and these people must have a real 
knowledge of mathematics, the lan- 
guage of modern science and engi- 
neering. If our supply of specialized 
personnel is to increase, the enroll- 
ments in mathematics, physics, and 
the like, must increase,—and I refer 
with greatest emphasis to those who 
will, and should, go to college and 
elect the scientific and engineering 
courses of study. These young peo- 
ple must have the mathematical and 
scientific experiences in high school 
that will produce the maximum de- 
velopment of their abilities. These 
experiences should not be merely of 
the hobby type, or the elementary 
survey type suitable for all, but they 
must be bonafide introductions to 
the disciplines of physics, chemistry, 
geology, biology, algebra, synthetic 
and algebraic geometry, trigonome- 
try, and the like. Many of the so- 
called general mathematics and gen- 
eral science courses offered in many 
high schools are adequate for a cer- 
tain important group of students, 
but these types of courses are not 
adequate for that group of students 
who are potentially the future sci- 
entific professional and engineering 
workers of their generation. 


Time to Learn 


When is the time to learn the 
necessary elementary physical and 
mathematical principles so vital for 
a career in such fields? The time is 
when boys and girls are young, 
when they are intensely interested, 
when they learn rapidly and easily. 
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These experiences . . . 


I say the time is in the junior and 
senior high schools. 

And should this elementary train- 
ing be merely the entertainment 
type of thing; or, should the demon- 
strations and training be not only 
interesting, but steeped with serious 
attention to fundamentals backed by 
appropriate, thoroughly respectable, 
analytical treatments and well con- 
ceived “laboratory type” work? For 
the capable ones, there is no doubt, 
this training must savor of the latter 
type. This means real physics, real 
chemistry, and real mathematical 
analysis, and the like are a must. 

I have sketched a brief picture of 
the great need for increased scien- 
tifically trained personnel, of the 
need for increased enrollments in 
high school] mathematical and physi- 
cal science courses, and of the need 
for stronger curricula for those high 
school students of certain potenti- 
alities. What can we do to improve 
the situation? 

The teachers of this country have 
on the whole done a magnificent job 
in training the thousands of boys 
and girls who throng the corridors 
of our schools. They have done 
much to improve the’ lot of large 
groups of people of widely varying 
talents. But, with this rapidly chang- 
ing world, some changes and im- 
provements are always necessary or 
desirable. This is definitely the situ- 
ation today. 





must be bonafide introductions to disciplines of science . . . 


There are a number of things 
which you, as teachers, can and are 
doing to meet the problems I have 
sketched. I shall name a few of 
them. No doubt you could give me 
a much longer list, well flavored 
with your personal experiences, 
ideas and hopes. 


Suggestions for Solution 

Some of the items involved here 
might be classed under the follow- 
ing headings: 

1. The procurement and retention of 
enthusiastic teachers, well trained in the 
subject matter of physics and mathe- 
matics; here, the policies of the teachers 
colleges must be examined in the light of 
current civilization requirements. 

2. The separation and training of pupils 
according to their inherent abilities and 
interests. 

3. Reconstruction of the content matter 
of courses in order to better accomplish 
the aims herein discussed. 

4. The procurement and proper use of 
adequate laboratory and classroom equip- 
ment for demonstrations and laboratory 
experiments; without such facilities for 
experimentation, physics and chemistry 
present little appeal and meaning to the 
student. 

5. Adequate support on the part of ad- 
ministrators and parents. 

6. Admission policies of colleges and 
high school graduation requirements; they 
must reflect the needs of our civilization 
more realistically and must be based in- 
creasingly on the physical sciences. 

7. The education of the public, the par- 
ents, the teachers, the pupils as to the 
requirements of industry, employers, . . . 
for people trained in the mathematical 
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and physical sciences. Industry, business, 
research groups, professional organizations 
and government can help with this 
problem. 


8. Many good students are not going to 
college; effective steps to correct this must 
be taken. 


9. How can the above-stated objectives 
bo realized in a small school; a large 
school? 

It is my deep conviction that our 
young people are beginning their 
careers too late in life. Their period 
of formal education is drawn out too 
long. This late entrance into their 
careers shortens their term of active 
professional life, lessens and inhibits 





It is . . . possible for students to master 
their achievements and reduces their 
usefulness accordingly. 

Today, few students graduate 
from college before they are 22 
years of age, and those who serve 
in the armed forces seldom graduate 
before they are 24 years of age, if 
they graduate at all. The more in- 
volved professions require an addi- 
tional three to five years of post- 
graduate training. All of this makes 
the long period of special training 
required today in so many profes- 
sions hard on our young people, 
especially for those who must find 
time to devote several years to the 
service of their country. It would be 
much better if we could advance 
our capable boys and girls thru 
high school by the time they are 16 
years of age, and thru the bacca- 
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laureate degree by the age of 19 
years. If they could enter their pro- 
fessions earlier than they now do, it 
would be much better for the coun- 
try as a whole, as well as for these 
young people. How much better it 
would be if they could experience 
earlier those environments and re- 
sponsibilities which are so necessary 
for the early acquirement of matu- 
rity, and for the mastery of their 
respective professions. 


Mass Education 


The typical mass _ education, 
which has evolved over the last two 
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. . » plane and solid geometry in one year. 


or three generations, has been devel- 
oped for the good of the larger pro- 
portion of students endowed with 
what might be called typical ability. 
The emphasis has been toward help- 
ing the average students. Unless 
wisely administered, this policy 
tends to encourage mediocre per- 
formance and to inhibit and retard 
the able students. Such practices 
encourage poor pedagogy. 

For the good of students of all 
types, of all potentialities, we must 
insure in so far as possible that 
those young people of real talent be 
given a chance to develop their 
latent powers early. Only in this 
way can the people as a whole profit 
most from the education of the 
many and the few. Those with spe- 
cial talents among our young people 


should be given adequate opportu- 
nities to secure an appropriate level 
of training. It is the gifted young 
people that can make the great 
leaders, the statesmen, the physi- 
cians, the constructors of new and 
useful things, the research men, so 
necessary for the well being and the 
improvement of all people. 

It is my sincere belief that suc} a 
program of accelerated training 
need not interfere with the develop- 
ment of these talented children as 
normal, growing people, who must 
lead normal lives with the rest of 
their friends and acquaintances. 

I am sure that many young p2o- 
ple of talent would actually show 
more interest in their accomplish- 
ments than they do now were tiey 
not permitted to become so boied 
and disinterested with their elem:n- 
tary and secondary education. \Ve 
actually lose much talent by follow- 
ing a course which breeds boredom 
and disinterest. The competit've 
spirit and a real challenge with 
opportunity for achievement will 
greatly improve things. 


Advance Work Possible 

It is quite possible for young 
people to master ordinary plane and 
solid geometry in one year. Geome- 
try can be taught in a far more in- 
teresting manner than is usual. It is 
possible to gain a good knowledge 
of college algebra and analytical 
geometry in our typical high schools. 
Many of the elementary concepts of 
statistics and probability can be 
taught fairly early; many of the 
mathematical concepts of great im- 
portance and usefulness in the study 
of engineering and physical science, 
such as the concept of vector, de- 
rivative, integral, can be taught 
fairly early and successfully; and in 
so doing, pave the way for a better 
and more thorough understanding 
of the sciences. Early mathematical 
training greatly simplifies the diff- 
culties students have in mastering 
such subjects as chemistry, physics, 
engineering and economics. 

Likewise, it is quite feasible (and 
desirable ) for talented young people 
of high school age to master com- 
prehensive courses in physics and 
chemistry, using analytical methods 
of reasoning in a course lasting five 
hours a week for two years or more. 
Furthermore, this can be done thru 

(Turn to page 10) 
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ART COMPETITION 
For High School Students 


C. R. CONLEE 


The Milwaukee Journal 


TUDENT interest in art steadily 

is increasing, as revealed by 
tabulations of entries in the 11th 
An ual Student Art Calendar Com- 
petition sponsored by The Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

Vhis competition, restricted to 
Wisconsin students of junior and 
senior high school age, each year 
brings out the best effort of art stu- 
dents in schools thruout Wisconsin. 
In 1955 for example, the final count 
was 1,585 pictures received from 
120 schools, 38 of these in Milwau- 
kee County, 82 schools from the 
balance of the state. 

The scope of the work submitted 
by students always is impressive. 
Along with the excellence of han- 
dling demonstrated by many of the 
young artists, there is a wide range 
of tastes and interests, from bold 
slashing techniques in water color 
to delicately meticulous renderings 
of animals and birds. 


History of Competition 


The history of this competition, 
which has become an important aid 
to art instruction in many of the 
schools of Wisconsin, dates back to 
1945 when The Milwaukee Journal 
launched the first Calendar Art 
Competition as another of its efforts 
to help Wisconsin students and offer 
encouragement to them in a con- 
structive way. The vehicle for doing 
this was The Journal's annual need 
for art to illustrate the calendar dis- 
tributed by carriers to its subscrib- 
ers. Prior to 1945, art had been pur- 
chased for this purpose from pro- 
fessional artists. In an art competi- 
tion for students, The Journal, how- 
ever, saw an opportunity to provide 
a calendar of special interest to Wis- 
consin families while it offered stu- 
dents special incentive to develop 
their art talents with a fixed goal in 
mind. 


Equally important are the incen- 
tives offered in the cash awards of 
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$100 savings bonds and the opportu- 
nity to see their pictures reproduced 
in full color in a calendar which is 
distributed to over 310,000 homes 
thruout Wisconsin. Each year 50 
prizes are awarded —the 6 major 
prizes which include blue ribbons 
and $100 savings bonds, and 44 
Honorable Mentions which receive 
certificates and white ribbons. 

Year by year The Journal's Annual 
Student Art Calendar Competition 
has become more firmly established 
as an important Wisconsin art 
event, with the result that the 370 
entries received in 1945 (the first 
competition) grew to 1,585 entries 
in 1955, the 11th competition. 

The job of selecting the winners 
from this large group is not easy. 


Every student gains by having his 
creative art work judged 
even though he doesn’t win one 


of the coveted prizes. 


For example, in the 1955 competi- 
tion, the 1,585 pictures were sorted, 
classified and screened to obtain 
about 550 pictures for hanging in 
the 15-day Annual Exhibit at The 
Journal Building. From the 550, the 
judges selected 50 for awards, and 
from the 50 they selected six for 
blue ribbons, $100 savings bonds, 
and full color reproduction in the 
1956 calendar. 

In their selections the judges bear 
in mind the purposes of the compe- 
tition — to find suitable pictures 
which will reproduce well in the 
annual calendar and to choose the 
best student work, judged by artistic 
standards. 

Particularly gratifying has been 
the history of students who have 


Photo courtesy The Milwaukee Journal 


The pictures on public exhibition for 15 days annually draw thousands of visitors. 





won prizes in The Journal Calendar 
Art Competition. Many have been 
inspired by this project to develop 
their art talents further, and have 
gone on to make art their career. 
Winners in The Journal competition 
have later earned honors in profes- 
sional shows and only this year, a 
winner in The Journal’s 1945 com- 
petition won an art scholarship pro- 
viding a year’s study in Rome. 

Contest rules specify that each 
entry must be in color, although it 
may be done in any techniques and 
in any medium-—oil, pastel, water 
color, tempera, casein or a mixture 
as the young artist may prefer. 

This latitude has brought out a 
wide variety of styles—from a 
strictly design approach to portraits 
and still life. The maturity of tech- 
nique demonstrated by some of the 
students has won favorable com- 
ment from the public, art instructors 
and school officials. 

The pictures on public exhibition 
for 15 days annually draw thousands 
of visitors—some of whom come to 
the exhibit gallery several times to 
study the works carefully and in 
detail. 

Excellent cooperation in the 
project is given by principals and 
art instructors thruout the state. 
High commendation has come from 
many cities in the United States and 
from England, Switzerland and 
other European countries, praising 
the excellence of the calendars and 
the encouragement this competition 
gives to students in developing their 
artistic talents. 

An award winner wrote: “I am 
thrilled to have received the high 
honor and award from The Milwau- 
kee Journal Calendar Art Contest. 
This means very much to me as I 
plan to make art my career.” 

A superintendent of schools 
wrote: “I would like to offer a word 
of deep appreciation for the fine 
educational service rendered thru 
The Journal's Student Art Calendar 
Competition. This annual event has 
resulted in greatly increased inter- 
est among our young people in the 
field of art and has inspired many 
to pursue careers in that field.” 


While award winners are selected . 


solely on the basis of artistic merit 
without regard to geographical dis- 
tribution of schools, it has generally 
worked out when the results were 
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complete, that schools from all over 
the state are well represented on the 
award list. The 1954 list of winners, 
for example, included students from 
schools in Sheboygan Falls, Antigo, 
Clintonville, Appleton, Delafield, 
Edgerton, and Waupun. The 1955 
list includes students from Antigo, 
Appleton, Edgerton, Green Bay, 
Hortonville, Kenosha, Madison, 
Manitowoc, Monroe, Plymouth, 
Oconomowoc, and Sheboygan. 

Paintings entered in the compe- 
tition remain the property of the 
students and are returned to them. 
While sale of pictures is not a pur- 
pose of the public exhibit, each year 
a number of people find some pic- 
tures so personally appealing that 
they get in touch with students thru 
their school and buy pictures for 
display in their homes. 


Plans for the 1956 competition 
already are being reviewed and art 
students in many schools are view- 
ing their work appraisingly with an 
eye on the 12th Annual Student Art 
Calendar Competition next spring. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
(Contniued from page 8) 


the good graces of interested teach- 
ers well grounded in the subject 
matter of these fields. The interest 
and enthusiasm such students will 
exhibit in such a course, when prop- 
erly taught and sensibly illustrated 
with sound laboratory exercises and 
demonstrations, would be most sur- 
prising indeed. Certain types of 
students will react to this with an 
interest comparable to that shown 
by “hot rod” enthusiasts of the same 
age bracket. Given the opportunity 
and administrative backing I am 
sure that there are many of you 
who would be only too glad to 
embark on such a program. 

To meet the requirements of to- 
day and tomorrow, we must make it 
possible for our more talented 
young people to finish their ordi- 
nary mathematics thru calculus be- 
fore they are 18 years of age, there- 
by advancing their college curricu- 
lum by roughly two years in almost 
all subjects. Such students should 
be given the opportunity of com- 
pleting the serious courses in physics 
and chemistry I have just discussed. 
These courses should be roughly at 
least equivalent to that offered in 
our colleges today as freshman 


physics and freshman chemistry, 
taught to make good use of the 
mathematics these students would 
be acquiring at the same time. 


Cooperation Needed 


Both the high schools and the col- 
leges can and must cooperate fully 
in setting up such programs as out- 
lined here. Such programs must per- 
mit students to enter college and 
progress rapidly and_ successfully, 
and without penalty, as a resu't of 
their more rapid secondary progress, 
or ordinary progress, as the case 
may be. 

I have no doubt that many of 
you, if given the opportunity, would 
soon succeed in developing the de- 
tails of the high school courses for 
such a plan. These courses coul:| be 
made to include all of the advan- 
tages of repetition, drill and re- 
peated thought, but with progres- 
sively added difficulty in method. 
This could be done in such a man- 
ner as to produce intellectual in- 
spiration and enthusiasm for the 
proper types of young people far 
beyond anything experienced today. 

We must see to it that our com- 
petent and talented students prog- 
ress while they are young and re- 
ceptive and at a rate commensurate 
with their natural endowments. 
These young people of the appro- 
priate abilities must be given a 
strong scientific and mathematical 
background. The pace should be 
planned so that by the time these 
young people finish high school they 
have completed elementary calculus, 
and first- rate courses in physics and 
chemistry comparable to the fresh- 
man courses in physics and chem- 
istry now commonly offered in our 
better colleges. 

Let us be sure that these students 
reach the level of professional ma- 
turity at an age when they can 
adapt themselves readily to all sorts 
of changes and difficulties and can 
assume their responsibilities as they 
should at an early age. This must 
and can be done without imposing 
any handicap to students of any 
particular group of talents, each of 
whom must in time carry very im- 
portant parts of the nation’s respon- 
sibilities. This is necessary for the 
well-being of the individual, irre- 
spective of his personal endow- 
ments, as well as for the continued 
well-being of the nation as a whole. 
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The year’s program to assist and 


encourage local associations was endorsed 


by the Representative Assembly 


WEA Locals Committee 
Reports by Word and Picture 


The “Committee 

The locals committee consists of ten members, one 
from each of the ten districts into which the state has 
been divided. The members are appointed by the WEA 
presi‘ent. They meet at least four times a year. 


Objectives of the Locals Committee 

The major objective of the locals committee is to 
help, guide and lead the local organizations in the 
various counties and cities to build up more functional 
programs for their groups. The major functions of the 
committee are: 

. To keep the local organizations informed on 
needed legislation and general legislative activi- 
ties. 

2. To suggest and lead local organizations to im- 
prove the professional status of the organization. 

3. Provide speakers for local meetings. 

. Provide material on and produced by the NEA 
and the WEA. 

5. Organize workshops to aid the presidents and 
their committees in planning better programs 
and activities for inservice education. 

6. Assist local organizations in making timely leg- 
islative contacts. 


Meeting of Locals Presidents 
Each spring and fall the Locals Committee organizes 


meetings for the local presidents. These are held in the 
ten districts and all presidents and other interested 
people are invited to attend. About two-thirds of all 
the presidents attend these meetings. 

The programs at these meetings usually consist of 
the discussion of pertinent topics in education by indi- 





locals C ittee in ion at Stevens Point during the annual Work- 
shop for Locals Presidents in September. L. to r.: Roy Handrich, D. E. 
Fields, Margaret Diehl, Doris Sabish, Eunice Ruppel, Elsie Chell, Aaron 
Michaelson, Robert Johnson, and H. C. Weinlick. 
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viduals or by groups. The following are samples of 
topics discussed: 
1. Legislation 
A. Needed 
B. Organization of support for or against 


Photos by Raymond Specht 


Sub-committee on Public Relations works late hours on recommenda- 
tions. L. to r.: Margaret Diehl, H. C. Weinlick, Robert Munger, and 
Frank Schnell. 


. General local activities 

. Insurance 

. Salaries and schedules 

. Professional standards and certification 

. NEA and WEA memberships 

. Educational films 

. Needed changes in the locals organization 


“1D Ol & ww bo 


oe) 


Workshop for Locals Presidents 
For the past four years the WEA has sponsored a 
workshop for locals presidents. These meetings have 
been held at the Wisconsin State College at Stevens 
Point. The WEA and the Locals Committee assume the 
responsibility for the organization and the planning of 
this program. It is an important part of our inservice 
program for teachers. The following were some of the 
numbers on the program in Stevens Point on Septem- 
ber 9 and 10, 1955. 
. The NEA—Lyle Ashby, NEA Assistant Secretary 
2. Wisconsin Conference on Education—N. E. Mas- 
terson 
3. Report on the WEA committee activities—H. C. 
Weinlick 
. Film—Mike Makes His Mark 
5. Public Relations Clinic—Robert Munger 
3. Professional Standards—R. F. Lewis 
. Panel—-WEA and NEA Services 
. Program Planning—Robert Schacht 





During coffee hour Wm. Hansen, S. Russell Slade, and Lyle Ashby talk 
with President-elect Clarice Kline. 


In this year’s program the major objective was to aid 
locals in planning better programs. Suggestions for pro- 
grams were given and the presidents were asked to 
present the year’s program at the fall meeting of presi- 
dents. In the spring meeting, time will be given to the 
evaluation of the year’s program and work. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

The committee has begun a study of films and film- 
strips. This project will be continued in next year’s 
work. 


Recommendations 
1. The present program of continued help to im- 
prove local organizations should be continued. 
. Continue work on organization and evaluation 
of local programs. 
3. Continue the program of increasing member- 
ship in all professional organizations. 
4, Continue work on the organization of locals to 
provide: 
a. Continuity in officers and standing commit- 
tees. 
b. Closer connection with the WEA office and 
field consultant. 


iy . f. Z 
At the close of a busy day of sessions, Mrs. John Roberts, a hostess, 
serves Don Field and President Angus Rothwell. 


‘ 


c. Representation at the WEA workshop b. the 
president and other interested teachers 
d. Improvement of the local constitutions 


The Locals Committee is very appreciative oj the 
assistance and guidance of the WEA office staff as well 
as members of the association. We are especiall\ in- 
debted to Mr. Weinlick, Executive Secretary of \WEA 
and to Mr. Zellmer, WEA Field Consultant, for ‘heir 
assistance in the advancement of our program. 


The committee also wishes to thank Mr. Hansen, 
President of State College at Stevens Point, and his staff 
for their splendid cooperation in providing facilities for 
the workshop. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WEA LOCALS COMMITTEE 

Este Cueii, Chairman, Rhinelander 
H. Raten ALLEN, Madison 
Marcaret DieEHL, Kenosha 
Donap Frevp, La Crosse 

Ray P. Giynn, FREDERIC 

Roy Hanpricu, Shawano 

Ropert Jounson, New Richmond 
AARON MICKELSON, Eau Claire 
Eunice Ruepret, Green Bay 
Doris SapisH, Lancaster 








Report of Constitution Committee 


Submitted to the WEA Representative Assembly, November 3, 1955 


E, YOUR Constitution Committee, wish to re- 

port that no changes in the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association Constitution were made this year by 
the Committee. 


A communication was received from the West Mil- 
waukee Teachers’ Association. It recommended the 
WEA Constitution be amended so the WEA president 
be allowed a salary and necessary expenses in order 

Editor’s Note: The proposed amendment of the Constitution 
submitted by the West Milwaukee Teachers Association referred 
to in the report was defeated by an overwhelming vote of the 
delegates. 
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to take a “leave of absence” while serving as president 
to serve as a WEA staff member. 


The Constitution Committee rejected the resolution 


offered by the West Milwaukee Teachers’ Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 


WEA CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 

Grace Wess, Chairman, Black River Fa'ls 
Date F. Davis, Sparta 

Joun Mayor, Madison 

MARCELLA SCHNEIDER, Milwaukee 
EpMonp F. Scuwan, Madison 
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This report of the WEA Retirement Committee 


approved by the Representative Assembly, gives 


the full text of the laws passed and explains 


the status of Social Security for teachers. 


Retirement Committee 
Summarizes Accomplishments 


OUR 1954-55 Retirement Committee planned 

hree legislative measures which were designed 
to improve the Teachers Retirement system. These 
measures were introduced into the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture by Senator Raymond C. Bice in the form of Bill 
59, S: Bill 60, S; and Bill 61, S. 

The above mentioned bills were introduced with 
substantially the wording as provided in the proposed 
legislation in the 1953-54 report of the Retirement 
Committee. The final measures as presented to the leg- 
islature were as follows: 


Bill 59, S. 

“To create 42.49 (3r) of the statutes, relating to elimi- 
nating reduction in teachers retirement benefits 
when member continues teaching after qualifying 
for annuity, 


‘The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

42.49 (3r) of the statutes is created to read: 42.49 
(r) If any member who meets the requirements of 
subs. (3), (3c) or (8m) has attained the age of 60 years 
or more, and has 35 years or more of teaching experi- 
ence in the public schools, the state colleges or the 
university in this state, and selects an annuity in a form 
other than a life annuity, the total amount of such 
amuity including the annuity purchased by the mem- 
ber’s deposits shall be not less than the annuity of 
the same form to which the member would have been 
entitled had he retired immediately upon reaching 60 
years of age and completing 35 years of such teaching 
experience. The amount of any annuity under subs. 
(3), (3c) or (3m) for a male member shall not be less 
than the annuity to which a female member would be 
entitled upon retiring with like qualifications.” 

This bill was referred to the Joint Survey Commit- 
tee of the Legislature. Although your Retirement Com- 
mittee had met with the Joint Survey Committee on 
November 22 to explain the purposes of the bill, it 
was reported out unfavorably. A hearing on the bill 
was set for April 28 before the Senate Education and 
Public Welfare Committee. In spite of the unfavorable 
report of the Joint Survey Committee the bill was 
passed in both the Assembly and Senate with but few 
dissenting votes and is now Chapter 435 of the Wis- 
consin Statutes. 


Bill 60, S. 
‘To amend 42.49 (3c) (intro. par.) and (a) of the statutes, 


‘ relating to state teachers retirement system, com- 
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puting average salary and required number of 
years of teaching experience. 

“The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

42.49 (3c) (intro. par.) and (a) of the statutes are 
amended to read: 42.49 (3c) (intro. par.) When a mem- 
ber who, after July 29, 1951, taught in a position which 
compelled such member to make required deposits, 
ceases to be employed as a teacher, and is not on a 
leave of absence from a teaching position, and has 
attained the age of 60 vears or more, and has had not 
less than 20 years of teaching experience in the public 
schools, the state colleges, or the university in this state, 
and has applied the entire accumulation from required 
deposits as provided in sub. (2) and the accumulation 
from the state deposits has been applied by the mem- 
ber to the purchase of an annuity as provided in sub. 
(3): (a) If the annual amount of the annuity provided 
under sub. (3), together with the annual amount of 
the annuity, if any, provided for the member under 
s. 42.51 when computed as an annuity payable to the 
member during life is less than one one-hundred- 
fortieth of the average annual salary received by the 
member for the 5 years of highest salary out of the 
last 10 years of teaching experience in the public 
schools, the state colleges, or the university in this 
state, provided that any excess of such average over 
$4,800 shall be disregarded, multiplied by the number 
of vears of the members’ teaching experience not ex- 
ceeding 35 years in the public schools, the state col- 
leges, or the university in this state, the said annuity 
to the member shall be increased so that the member 
shall be paid an annuity for life equal to such amount, 
or the actuarial equivalent of such life annuity, and 

» 

This bill was also referred to the Joint Survey Com- 
mittee and received an unfavorable report. It was also 
taken up by the Senate Education and Public Welfare 
Committee. Although continuous effort was put forth 
to get the bill out of committee and on the floor, it was 
held in committee until the end of the legislative ses- 
sion. The chief objection to the bill seemed to be cen- 
tered around the additional costs involved. 


Bill 61, S. 
“To repeal 42.531 of the statutes, relating to the state 
retirement system and contracts subject to change. 
“The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 
42.531 of the statutes is repealed.” 








The repeal of Section 42.531 which was covered in 
this bill and which brought to an end the threat to 
the contractual status of the various accounts of Wis- 
consin teachers represents by far the greatest benefit 
gained by the efforts of the WEA office and your 
Retirement Committee. The undesirable features of 
Section 42.531 had been pointed out repeatedly dur- 
ing the 1953 session of the Legislature and were again 
brought out for consideration as soon as the 1955 Leg- 
islature convened. The bad features had also been 
brought to the attention of the Joint Survey Commit- 
tee. It was with much concern that your committee 
faced an unfavorable report by the Joint Survey Com- 
mittee on this measure. However, it was passed with- 
out a dissenting vote in the Senate and with little or 
no opposition in the Assembly. 

The general feeling of having a cooperative and 
understanding attitude from the Legislature as a whole 
was noted by your committee in the 1955 session. We 
feel that expressions of appreciation to the various 
members of the Legislature are in order as the Wis- 
consin teachers come in contact with them. 


Social Security 


Your committee has felt that social security could 
only be considered after Section 42.531 had been re- 
pealed. In light of that possibility, and at the sug- 
gestion of President Rothwell, a sub-committee was 
appointed to study the following implications related 
to the use of social security for Wisconsin teachers: 


1. The relationship of the federal government in 
connection with state retirement systems. 


2. The procedure and results of integration or co- 
ordination of social security with teacher retire- 
ment systems in states where the plans have 
been placed in operation. 

. The needs of the various Wisconsin groups 


within the field of education which are subject 
to retirement system regulations. 


In addition to the above mentioned project, your 
Retirement Committee will have the task of keeping 
informed concerning the activities of the Governors 
Commission on the Study of Retirement Systems which, 
was formed as a result of the passage of Bill No. 613, §, 
now Chapter 477. 


The passage of Bill No. 232, S has created Chipter 
114 of the Wisconsin statutes. Section 66.99 of Chap. 
ter 114 reads as follows: “66.99 (4) The director with 
the approval of the governor shall pursuant to sub. (3) 
or upon the submission to him of a certified copy of 
a resolution adopted by the governing body of any 
public agency in accordance with sub. (2), execute 
upon behalf of the state an agreement or modific::tion 
of an agreement, with the Secretary of Health, !du- 
cation and Welfare for the inclusion of a coverage 
group of the employes and officers of such public 
agency under the federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system established by federal regulations in con- 
formity with such resolution or in conformity with 
sub. (3) and in conformity with federal regulations. 
The state and each public agency included under such 
agreement or modification thereof shall be bound by 
federal regulations, and by rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated under sub. (11) including any regulation re- 
quiring payment of interest. 


“(5) Each public agency included under an agree- 
ment made pursuant to this section shall be liable for 
and shall make the contributions required of an em- 
ployer under the federal insurance contributions act. 


“(6) Each public agency included under such an 
agreement shall withhold from the persons compen- 
sated by such public agency who are covered by such 
agreement the portion of such compensation equal in 
amount to the tax which would be required to be with- 
held under the federal insurance contributions act if 
such services constituted employment within the mean- 
ing of that act.” 


It will be the further task of your Retirement Com- 
mittee to keep closely in touch with test cases and other 
enactments that will develop as a result of this law. 


The Retirement Committee has held seven regular 
meetings, two sub-committee meetings and has met 
with legislators, groups of teachers and others in an 
attempt to serve the best interests of educators thruout 
the State on matters of retirement. The comment, inter- 
est and support of those who gave us assistance is 
much appreciated. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WEA RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 
FRANK KELLER, Sturgeon Bay, Chairman 
EILEEN CANTWELL, Milwaukee 
HERBERT DAHMER, West Allis 
Pumip Fax, Madison 

WittiAM Hansen, Stevens Point 
ArTHUR MENNEs, Madison 

ANN MARSHALL, Menomonie 

LyMAN Otson, Beloit 

M. R. STEFFENS, Superior 

Dona.p Upson, Janesville 
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Public Instruction 








T THIS Christmas season of the 

year when one’s whole atten- 

tion is centered on children, it seems 

a good time to review one of the 

most recent books devoted to under- 
standing children. 

With so many, many books on the 
market telling parents and educators 
how to deal with Johnny or Suzy, it 
may seem that another book along 
this line is superfluous. However, 
anyone who has studied child devel- 
opment realizes that Gessell has 
long been a leader in that field and 
that a book by him or his associates 
bears reviewing. 

Child Behavior is the newest ad- 
dition to the series of books on child 
development from the Gessell Insti- 
tute of Child Development. It is 
written by Frances L. Ilg, M.D. and 
Louise Bates Ames, Ph.D.,  co- 
authors of Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today and The Child 


From Five to Ten and co-founders 
of the Gessell Institute. 

Dr. Ilg has approached the prob- 
lems of child development with a 
sound background in Pediatrics and 
a particular interest in the growth 
and development of the individual 
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Child Behavior 
and 
What To Do About It 


DR. PATRICIA McILLECE 


Medical Specialist 
State Department of Public Instruction 


child. Dr. Ames is a psychologist 
who has contributed many papers 
on child development. 


Preserving Culture 


The foreword written by Arnold 
Gessell, M.D. describes the book as 
covering the first ten years of life 
in terms of growth—of mind, body, 
and personality. “In an age of vio- 
lence it seems that the conservation 
of individual growth is the surest 
method of preserving a democratic 
culture.” 

This particular book as compared 
to the others in the series by the 
authors and Gessell has placed em- 
phasis on what parents and teachers 
can do about specific child behavior 
problems. Part I of the book is more 
or less a review of normal child 
development which is discussed in 
greater detail in previous books. 

“We are here describing more or 
less average behavior for each age 
level. That is, when we describe 
something as being typical four year 
old behavior, we mean that of any 
100 presumably normal four year 
olds, approximately half of them 
will be behaving in the manner de- 
scribed, when they are four years of 
age. One-quarter of them will 
already have gone past this kind of 
behavior, one fourth will not have 
reached it yet.” 

I felt that this is important since 
much of the criticism of Gessell’s 
work is that he is too dogmatic with 
his “norms’—that he gives parents 
the feeling that if their child does 
not measure up to Gessell’s norm he 
is retarded, or if he is ahead of 
schedule he is advanced. This para- 


graph I have just quoted would tend 
to answer these criticisms. 


Material Misunderstood 


The authors also point out a sec- 
ond misunderstanding of their ma- 
terial. When they describe some un- 


desirable behavior trait as being 
typical of the four or six year old, 
they do not mean that parents 
should do nothing about it. Rather, 
they feel that knowing what to ex- 
pect helps one to deal with the 
problem much more effectively. 

Briefly, the ages and stages of 
childhood alternate between periods 
of comparative equilibrium where 
there is very little conflict either 
within the child himself or in his 
relation to his environment, and the 
opposite where the child’s behavior 
seems to be very disturbed and 
troubled. 

Most of the book deals with the 
types of behavior which most chil- 
dren have in common, but the 
authors do point out the many ways 








in which children differ. Thus, 
although most children tend to go 
thru the same stages of behavior, 
each child goes thru these stages in 
his own individual way. 


Part II deals with the many com- 
mon problems which arise in any 
family. Among those that are dis- 
cussed are—eating, sleeping, elimi- 
nation, fears, tensional outlets. A 
review of the change in attitudes 
from strict adherence to clock feed- 
ings to a more natural method of 
feeding infants is described along 
with the normal variations in appe- 
tite in children and helpful advice 
to parents. Similarly other types of 
problems are discussed with specific 
advice on how to handle such 
problems. 


The authors discuss what is to me 
a very important aspect of any 
child’s development—that is, his re- 
lationship to his mother, father, 
brothers and sisters, and point out 
that this is never so static as it 
seems. With various ages, there 
may be a shift in the importance of 
these relationships from one to 
another. 

School behavior is touched on 
only briefly although a forthcoming 
volume from the Gessell Institute 
will discuss this area in detail. 

Topics covering Santa Claus, 
Deity, Death, Adoptions and 
Divorce are discussed from the 
point of view of how one can deal 
with these factors at each age level. 


Theories of Discipline 


Three current theories of disci- 
pline are mentioned — the strict 
authoritative which says “no” to 
almost everything, the permissive 
which says “yes” to almost every- 
thing and the informed permissive 
which says “yes” or “no” according 
to the child’s stage of development. 
The authors favor the last type of 
discipline as being the most effec- 
tive, but also feel it is probably the 
most difficult to carry out. 

To show how behavic * problems 
are handled and how the solutions 
require home-school cooperation, I 
should like to cite the authors’ ex- 
ample of Jim, The Show-Off. In the 
experience of the authors the “show- 
off” is usually the shy, unsure child 
who tries to build himself up by 
calling attention to himself in any 
possible way. 
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WEA Executive Committee 


Minutes 
Milwaukee, Nov. 2, 1955 
Summary 

Accepted Treasurer Vincent's re- 
port. 

Approved payment of bills. 

Agreed to pay for the cost of the 
dinner for former WEA Presidents 
at the 1956 convention. 

Granted round trip coach fare 
from home town to Portland, Ore- 
gon, plus $90 expenses to NEA dele- 
gates representing the WEA at the 
annual NEA convention in Portland 
next July. 

Approved a report by O. H. 
Plenzke on the best method to pre- 
serve WEA records. Instructed the 
Executive Secretary to proceed with 
the suggested plan. 

Submitted the names of two 
county superintendents and two ele- 
mentary teachers to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. He 
will select one from each group to 
serve on the Wisconsin Commission 
of TEPS. 

Instructed the Executive Secre- 
tary to have a suitable card printed 
that may be used by the President 
and Executive Secretary in exchang- 
ing Christmas Greetings with other 
professional groups. 

Authorized the employment of 


Robert Munger of Waukesha as a 
WEA staff member. Employment to 
be effective February 1, 1956. 
H. C. WEINLICcK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Summary 


Statement 
October 1955 


Balance Oct. 1, 1955....$ 14,056.12 
Receipts: 
Memberships ........ 
Advertising 
ae ee ee ee 


98,330.88 
1,323.97 
40.65 


113,76° 62 


Expenditures: 
Orders #14168 to 
#14463 inc. ....... 
Bal. Nov. 1, 1955....... $ 94,767.57 
Balance per Bank State- 
ment 100,736.45 
5,968 88 


Other Accounts: 
Bonds (Par Value) ..$129,000.00 
Life Membership Fund — 2,786.33 
Retirement Reserve 


$132,518.59 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 





There is, of course, no one answer 
to the problems of such a child but 
the most effective solution, Ilg and 
Ames think, would be to find out 
why the child shows such behavior 
rather than simply to punish him. 
The next step would be to remove 
the child’s need to act this way. In 
Jim’s case, his teachers could begin 
by giving him legitimate reasons for 
being the center of attention—by 
giving him the lead in a dramatic 
skit, or by bringing his collections 
to school for exhibit to the other 
children. A transformation would 
not be apparent over night, but help 
along the line described shows 
promise of bringing about a great 
deal of improvement. 

In summary, I feel that the book 
as a whole is well done. The authors 
have accomplished what they set 
out to do—that is, they discuss the 
problems which might arise at vari- 
ous stages of development and how 
parents can approach the situation. 
They do not make any attempt to 


give explicit answers to every type 
of question which parents might 
raise, nor could they. For as they 
point out each child will pass thru 
these stages of development in his 
own way. Rather, by helping par- 
ents to know and understand why 
their children react in a certain way 
they have done a great deal toward 
helping parents solve their problems. 


My one major criticism of the 
book would be the section dealing 
with body types as indicators of per- 
sonality. I feel that too much impor- 
tance is placed on this theory. 


Many may also feel as I did, that 
much of the book is merely repeat- 
ing what Gessell has said in his 
earlier books. However, it is stil! a 
book worth reading and for many 
parents may be their first contact 
with a systematic approach to child 
development. For them it should 
prove an excellent reference {or 
their questions on childhood be- 
havior. 
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WEA Members 


'WELVE of the WEA delegates 

to the Portland NEA conven- 
tion, July 1-6, 1956, will be elected 
by WEA members of executive com- 
mittee districts. Each will choose 
two according to the map on this 
page. 

A teacher who must be a member 
of the NEA may be nominated by 
a petition signed by no less than 20 
WEA members. The nomination 
shal! be sent to the Executive Sec- 
retary of WEA, 404 Insurance Bldg., 
Macison 3, Wis., and must be re- 
ceived by him no later than January 
90, twelve o'clock noon. Be sure 
that the nominee is a member of 
NEA and willing to serve. The 
locale of the nominee’s teaching 
position should be specified—very 
important. Consult the map to be 
certain that the person nominated 
and his petitioners reside in the 
same district. 

No special nomination blank is 
necessary. All that is required is a 
statement that you want to nominate 
someone together with the signa- 
tures of no less than 20 WEA mem- 
bers. 

In the February Journal the can- 
didates nominated for each district 
will be listed. In it will also appear 
ballots for each district which can 
be clipped from the page and upon 
which each WEA member may 
write the names of two persons as 
his choice for delegates for that dis- 
trict. The ballot shall be sent to the 
WEA Executive Secretary and be 
received by him not later than 
March 12, twelve o'clock noon. 
Ballots will then be counted and the 
results announced. 

This comparatively simple and ex- 
peditious procedure was devised by 
the Executive Committee subse- 
quent to authorization of the gen- 
eral plan by the Representative 
Assembly. 

Important points to remember: 

. Strict adherence to district bound- 

aries. 

. A nominating petition must have 20 
WEA member signers. 

. The nominee must be a member of 
the NEA. 

. Since mail delivery may be delayed, 
get those nominations off to the 
Executive Secretary early enough to 
insure receipt by January 20. 


. Look for district nominees in the 
February Journai. 
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to Choose Portland Delegates 
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Executive Committee Votes Allowance for Delegates 


The WEA Executive Committee 
at its November meeting voted to 
allow each official WEA delegate to 
the annual NEA Convention in 
Portland, Oregon, July 1-6, round 
trip coach fare from his home in 
Wisconsin to Portland plus $90 for 
living expenses. 

The number of delegates to which 
the state is entitled is determined by 
the number of NEA members in 
Wisconsin. Last year the WEA had 
19 delegates at the NEA in Chicago, 
12 elected by the districts and seven 
appointed by the WEA Executive 
Committee. 

As an affiliated state association, 
the WEA is entitled to one delegate 
and one alternate to the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly for each 100 of 
its members, or major fraction there- 
of, who are active members in the 


NEA, and thereafter one delegate 
and one alternate for each 500 of its 
members who are active NEA mem- 
bers. 

In addition to the official WEA 
representation, affiliated local edu- 
cational associations which have 
sufficient NEA membership may be 
represented at the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly. Each affiliated local 
association is also entitled to one 
delegate and one alternate for each 
100 of its members, or major frac- 
tion thereof, who are active mem- 
bers in the NEA. 

There will be no headquarters 
room at the NEA convention in 
Portland. Due to the lack of suffi- 
cient hotel rooms the State Secre- 
taries at their annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 
decided to eliminate them for 1956. 
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Presidents of Local Associations 


ACH year we publish in the 

Journal the names of the presi- 
dents of local educational associa- 
tions. This year our number of units 
has increased to 222, and they vary 
in membership from 26 to 1,799. 
Thruout the year the local organiza- 
tions promote the interests of edu- 
cation and the welfare of teachers 
in their communities, and thru their 
delegates to the WEA Representa- 
tive Assembly in Milwaukee form 
educational policies which guide 
members, the officers and WEA 
staff during the year. 

We make an earnest effort to keep 
the list of unit presidents up-to-date. 
Since it is very important for the 
WEA to keep in contact with the 
proper local officers and equally im- 
portant for the local officers to keep 
in contact with the WEA office, you 
are urged to noti’y the WEA if any 
errors have occurred in the follow- 
ing listing. 


CITIES 


Atcoma—Gerald F. Thielke, High School 

Antico—G,. L. Doverspike, High School 

AppLEToN—Herbert Simon, 1017 N. Mason 
St. 

AsHLAND—Mrs. Lorraine Mathews, Knight 
Hotel Bldg. 


Baraspoo—Dorothea Webster, Jr. High 
School 

BarroN—Wanda Hanson, Woodland School 

BEAVER DamM-— Robert A. Peters, 504 
Grove St. 

BeLorr—Ovid Smedstad, Lincoln Jr. High 

Beritin—Glenn Kirchner, 211 Oak St. 

Biack River Fatts—Leo W. Grosskreutz, 
High School 

BLooMerR—Francis Moran, High School 

BoscoseL—L. A. Brittelli, High School 

BropHEAD—Warren E. Selbo 

BrucE—Orval G. Moser 

BurLiInctoNn—Robert Belden, Rochester 


Casco, LuxeMBuRG, KEWAUNEE — Mansel 
Slack, High School, Kewaunee 

Creparsurc—Hazel Helm, High School 

Cuiton—Norman Pautz, High School 

Curprpewa Fautis—George Peterson, 619 
Oak Ridge Rd. 

Cuiinton—Mrs.. Dorothy Pope, Box 371 

CumntonvitLE—John F. Whitney, 146— 
10th St. 

Cotumsus—Mrs. Adolph Priester, 562 N. 
Lewis St. 

CornELL—W. J. Stowell 

Cranpvon—C, A. Krohn 

Cupany—Katherine Gabrielse, 3638 Plank- 
inton Ave. 


DevavaNn—Richard L. Koch, 1036 Center 
St. 
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De Pere—Bjorn Christenson 


East Troy—David Boehm, Public Schools 

Eau Cratre—Patricia M. Denker, Park 
Hotel, Augusta 

EpGERTON — Carl Strassburg, Community 
Schools 

Exicno—Clifford Westphal, Public Schools 

ELKHORN—Marshall Paulson, 216 E. Wal- 
worth St. 

EvaANsviLLE—Clyde H. Russell, Jr., High 
School 


Fonp pu Lac—Leslie Chaloupka, McKin- 
ley School 

Fr. Atkinson—Mrs. H. W. Degner, 318 
Grant St. 

Fox River VALLEY Counci.—William E. 
Dunwiddie, 848 Higgins Ave., Neenah 


GLENWoop Criry—Clarence Sylla 

GrEEN Bay—Ralph Schwartz, Franklin Jr. 
High 

GreeN Bay VocaTionNaAL—Charles Stubbs, 
Vocational School 

GrEENDALE—Arthur Nevala, Public Schools 


Hartrorp—Beatrice Keller, High School 

Horicon—Gomer Jones, Public Schools 

Hupson—Mrs. Delores Geimer, 1119—4th 
St. 

HurLtey—Mayme Rigotti 

JANESVILLE—Irene Hoyt, 430 S. East St. 

JeFFERSON—James G. Follensbee, 71714 
2nd Ave. 


KaukauNA—Bernard Alberg, High School 

KeNosHA — Herbert Upright, 7958—29th 
Ave. 

KreLt—Richard Smith 


La CrossE—D. R. Kinney, Washington 
School 

LapysMirH—Donald Lent, 806 S. Ist St. 

Lake GENEvA—Robert Wiese, Route 1 

Lake Mrits—Mrs. Leona Henrich, 205 
College St. 

LancasTER—Jerome A. Jekel, 335 S. Adams 

Laona—Ira Abney, Box 337, Crandon 

Lopt—Donald Douglas, 209 Prairie St. 


Mapison—Mrs. E. C. Holterman, 124 N. 
Breese Terrace 

Manitowoc—Paul Larsen, Washington Jr. 
High School 

MARINETTE — Geneva 
Schools 

Marion—Anthony Polich, High School 

MarsHFiELD—Franklin H. Pearson, 114 E. 
9th 

MAusTON — Mrs. 
Schools 

MAyYvILLE—Woodrow Sizer, High School 

MeEpForp—Stanton Schuerman 

MELLEN—Ralph C. Johnsen 

MeENASHA—Mrs. Mary V. Crockett, 421 
2nd St. 

MENOMONEE Fatis—James Schaller, 219 
W. Park Drive 

MENomoniIE-—Stanley Cotts, 861 Hopwood 
St. 

MerrILL—Theodore Losby, 105 Polk St. 

Mitton Union—Myron Hancock, Grade 
School 

MILWAUKEE County Counci.—Esther 
Blom, 1007 N. Cass St., Milwaukee 


Public 


Kushman, 


Blanche Hepp, Public 


MILWAUKEE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS — 
Duane J. Windau, 1016 W. Oklahoma 
Ave., Milwaukee 15 

MILWAUKEE Pus. ScHOOL ADMIN.—Louis 
E. Ulrich, 5110 W. Locust St., Mil- 
waukee 10 

MILWAUKEE SECONDARY Epuc. Assw. — 
Conrad Saskowski, 3009 S. Superior St.. 
Milwaukee 7 

MILWAUKE: TEACHERS ASSN. — Marcella 
Schneider, 326 Hotel Wisconsin, \{il- 
waukee 

MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL Assn.—Andrew 
Bottani, 2370 N. 47th, Milwaukee 1) 

MINERAL Potnt—Rudolph Christen 

Monroe—Kenneth C. Allen, Junior High 
School 

MostnEE—John Marita, High School 

Mr. Hores—Jennings Thompson 


NEENAH—Margaret Griffiths, High Scl.ool 

Nexoosa — Rodney Johnson, Alexan ler 
High School 

New Ho stern — Roger 
Schools 

New Lonpon—Cyril Kluever, Washingion 
High School 

New RicuMonp—Warren Johnson, 450 S. 
Arch Ave. 

NracarA—Kathryn Bryant 

NortH Fonp pu Lac—Hilda C. Spillman 


Bauer, Public 


Oconomowoc — Eugene Berger, High 
School 

Oconto — Mrs. 
School 

Oconto Fatis—Vernon V. Martzke, High 
School 

Omro—John Plier, 345 Sawyer Ave., Osh- 
kosh 

OrEGON—Mary Jane Day, 723 W. John- 
son St., Madison 

OsuxosH—Floyd J. Miller, 735 Jackson 
Drive 

Park Fatits—Rubin Donner, High School 

Pesutico—T heodore Peschke, Public 
Schools 

PEwAUKEE—Mrs. Eileen Dybvad, Rt. 4, 
Box 100B 

Pumiies—Frank Albrecht, High School 

PLATTEVILLE—Mrs, Harriet Kriewald, 315 
Market St. 

PiyMoutH—Stanley Seurer, 129 Division 
St. 

PortaGE—Elda Schrader, 419 W. Conant 
St. 

Port WAsHINGTON—Douglas Ritchie, 305 
Roger St. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN—Mrs. Bessie Carberry, 
P. O. Box 22 

RacinE—Marie Danielsen, 806 Lake Ave. 

REEDsBURG—Clarence Bittner, 600 N. Pine 
St. 

RHINELANDER — Bessie 
Messer St. 

Rice Laxe—John W. Thomas, High Sclioo! 

RicHLAND CENTER—K. W. Dowling, 1! 40 
N. Park St. 

Rion — Robert Nordhouse, Junior High 
School 

River Fatys—Roger Kuss, High Schoo 

ROTHSCHILD—-SCHOFIELD—Martin Singko‘er, 
D. C. Everest High School, Schofield 


Betty Sherman, Lincoln 


Hurlbutt, 703 
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Sa .waNo—Arthur Schoff, 418 Pine St. 

SHEBOYGAN—Vivian Marsh, 2503 Lake- 
shore Drive 

SHEBOYGAN Fatis— Arden  Luker, 
Monroe St. 

SHOREWOOD — Dave 
School 

SourHh MimwaukeeE — Audrey Bartlett, 
High School 

Spanta—Emil Hoeft, 702 Jefferson St. 

SpOONER—Imogene Nelson, Public Schools 

SrEvVENS Pornt— Michael Fortune, 323 
Prais St. 

§rouGHTON—Jerry F. 
J.fferson St. 

SrunGEON Bay—Erwin W. Matzke, 954 
Suiney St. 

SurertIor—Lillian Olson, 1221 Lincoln St. 


540 


Dimberg, Atwater 


Johnson, 611 W. 


To\:aH—Mrs, Margaret Klinge 

ToAHAWK — Alphonse Tudesco, 
School 

Two Rivers — Bjarne 
School 


Vmogua—Milton Vieth, 551 E. South St. 


WarERTOWN—James L. Bloor, 304—8th St. 

WavkEsHA — Sherman Weinrich, _ Jr.-Sr. 
High School 

Wavpaca—Betty Gerling, High School 

Wavupun—Mel Barkley, Public Schools 

Wavusau—Aubry B. Hooper, 515 Scott St. 

Wauwatosa — Arnold Lewiston, 8211 
Stickney Ave. 

West Atuiis—Lois Mehner, 1009 S. 75th 
St. 

West AtuLis VocaTIONAL—J. A. Vojta, 
1710 W. Hadley St., Milwaukee 6 

West Benv—S. J. Cupery, High School 

West MitwavukeE—Erwin H. Schubert, 
8050 S. 100th St., Hales Corners 

WuitEerisH Bay—Ethel Johnson, 1550 E. 
Capitol Drive, Milwaukee 11 

WurttewaTeR—Lilah Eberle, Public Schools 

WINNECONNE—Jack V. Perry 

Wisconsin De._its—Elda Reddeman, 409 
Wisconsin Ave. 

Wisconsin Rapips—Henry Jacobsen, 421 
Madison St. 

Wisconsin ScHoot oF DeAr—John Gant 

Wirrenserc—F. J. Doering, High School 


COUNTIES 
Day, Box 247, 


High 


Wrolstad, High 


Apams — Mrs. Francis 
Friendship 

AsHLAND—Dwight Kenyon, Glidden 

Barron — Mrs. Margaret Wetzel, 
Hatten Ave., Rice Lake 


BayFIELD—Allen A. Anderson, Washburn 

Brown — J. Wilbur Vickery, Suamico 
School, Rt. 4, Green Bay 

BurraLo—Lester Rosenow, Fountain City 

BurNett—Russell C. Satterlund, Grants- 
burg 


CaLtuMet—F, J. Flanagan, Chilton 

CuippEwA—Mrs. Agnes North, Rt. 1, New 
Auburn 

Ciark—Howard Kumbier, Colby 

Co_tumsBriA—Robert Wright, High School, 
Portage 

CrawForp—B. T. Webster, Seneca 

Dane, East—Donald R. Madsen, Rt. 1, 
Madison 

DANE, West—Mrs. Catherine Farmer, 
Shorewood Hills School, Madison 

DopcEe—Loyola Little, 113 W. Oak Grove 
St., Juneau 

Door—William Schultz, Forestville 

Dovucias—George Conley, 2011 East 8th 
St., Superior 

Dunn — David Dierauer, 
Menomonie 

Eau Crame—Mrs. Phyllis Bluedorn, 1714 
Hogeboom Ave., Eau Claire 

FLORENCE—Otto Herbert, Florence 

Fonp pu Lac—Inez Foxen, Rt. 3, Fond 
du Lac 


1708—5th St., 


Grant—Kenneth Holt, High School, Cass- 
ville 

GrEEN—Sylvester Johnson, Argyle 

GREEN LAKE—Paul W. Bird, Green Lake 


Iowa—Grace Fecht, Highland 
Iron—Warren Buccanero, Iron Belt 


JAcKson—Mrs. Dorothy Mundt, Taylor 

JEFFERSON—Mrs. Minna Sayne, Jefferson 

Juneau—Clarence Althaus, Mauston 

KeENosHA—Mrs. Edna McConathy, Bulla- 
more Forks School, R. 3, Kenosha 

KewaunEE—Virgil G. Recob, 523 Harrison 
St., Kewaunee 

La CrosseE—John Monson, West Salem 

LAFAYETTE—Bob Bennett, Woodford 

LANGLADE—N ancy _ Reznichek, Rt. 2, 
Antigo 

LincoLtn—Jerry M. Proft, RFD 2, Toma- 
hawk 

Manirowoc RurAL TEACHERS ASSN. — 
Walter O'Connell, R. 1, Reedsville 

MARATHON—Mrs. Gladys Bessert, 621 S. 


pape lrEhntyyy 
Nis 4, 


. 
s 
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3rd Ave., Wausau 
MARINETTE—P, C. Hamel, Goodman 
MarQuEettE—Archie Martin, Neshkoro 
MiLwavukEE—Dellmont Lindbloom, 5855 
N. 40th St., Milwaukee 9 
Monroe—Clara J. Lathrop, P. O. Box 24, 
Sparta 
Oconto—Harold Arndt, Lena 
OnEwA—Myrtle Murphy, Starks 
Rt. 3, Rhinelander 
OvuTAGAMIE—John R. Stevens, 
Lawe St., Appleton 
OzavuKEE—Harry Thompto, East Mequon 
State Graded School, Thiensville 


School, 


1102 N. 


Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

Prerce—P. A. Piddington, Ellsworth 
Potk—F. C. Lundberg, Clear Lake 

PortacGeE—Welton Alm, Nelsonville 

Price—Arleen Omernik, Phillips 


RactinE—Mrs. Edna Price, 1509 Carlisle 
Ave., Racine 

RICHLAND—Ella Rath, RFD 2, 
Center 

Rock—Mercedes Manogue, R.R. 1, 
School, Milton Junction 


Rusk—James Emmons, Sheldon 


Richland 


Paul 


Sr. Crorx—Carl Gerber, Hammond 

Sauk—R. F. Fox, Public Schools, Spring 
Green 

SAWYER—Elmer Brunberg, Box 82, Hay- 
ward 

SHAwANO—Leon Dean, Wittenberg 

SHEBOYGAN—Conrad A. Opgenorth, RFD 
1, Oostburg 


TayLor—Mrs. Irene Becher, 301 S. Third 
St., Medford 
TREMPEALEAU—Carl 


hall 


VERNON—Elmo Gulsvig, Westby 
Vitas — Ellsworth K. Gaulke, 
Flambeau 


Wa.LwortH—Steve Edl, 613 Dodge St., 
Lake Geneva 

WasHBURN—Eileen Fairchild, Rt. 2, 
Spooner 

WASHINGTON—Mrs. 
West Bend 

WaukKEsHA—Mrs. Isabelle Tremaine, Zion 
School, Rt. 3, Pewaukee 

Wavupaca—Wm. Williams, Iola 

WausHarA—Gerald Van _ Airsdale, 
Sippi 

WINNEBAGO—Mrs. Viola Luebke, Rt. 1, 
Box 659, Oshkosh 

Woop—Gerald Eyler, Port Edwards 


COLLEGES 


Eau Criarme—Laura E. Sutherland, Wis- 
consin State College 

MitwavukEE—Willard J. Brandt, Wiscon- 
sin State College 

PLATTEVILLE—R. K. 
State College 

STEVENS Pornt—A. C. Epple, Wisconsin 
State College 

Stout STATE 
Menomonie 

SupERIOR—Edgar Van Briggs, Wisconsin 
State College 

WHITEWATER—Richard Brown, Wisconsin 
State College 

UNIvERSITY OF Wisconsin—Chester Har- 
ris, Education Bldg., U.W., Madison 

Dept. oF Pusiic INstrucTION—William 
Kahl, State Capitol, Madison 


Nordhagen, White- 


Lac du 


Carol Baum, Rt. 1, 


Poy 


Woods, Wisconsin 


Co..LEcE — Philip Ruehl, 














What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational prob- 
lems. They may reflect your belief 
or they may be in direct opposition 
to your opinion. 


Parents on the Pan 


Parents who shrug off their re- 
sponsibilities on the schools of the 
nation were taken to task the other 
day in Chicago at a session of the 
National Education Association by 
the Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago. He is Dr. Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, a fellow who uses pretty 
blunt language. 

While they “amuse themselves in 
dubious way, parents are inclined 
these days to turn over the upbring- 
ing of their children to the educa- 
tional system,” Dr. Kimpton _be- 
lieves. As a result “completely un- 
reasonable and fantastic” demands 
are made on school systems, which 
are required to teach youngsters 
how to drive a car, milk a cow, set 
hair and apply cosmetics. 

The role of schools, he finds, is 
basically to “minister to the intellec- 
tual and vocational needs of the 
young.” And he didn’t mince words 
to tell parents that “the habits of 
the young, their discipline, their re- 
ligious training are the responsibility 
of the home, the church and the 
community, not the schools.” 

But the top man at the University 
of Chicago didn’t stop when he sim- 
mered parents a bit. He put schools 
themselves on the pan, admonishing 
them to do a better job. He finds 
three tasks facing schools. 

Pointing out that teaching today 
“js pitched to the middle 40 per cent 
of students,” Dr. Kimpton suggests 
that “the future of America depends 
upon a change in this procedure, 
which will provide adequate pro- 
grams for the gifted and the slow 
learner.” The second challenge to 
schools is to provide cultural train- 
ing at the elementary and _ high 
school levels which will enable stu- 
dents to wisely use the increased 
leisure which automation will bring. 

How well the schools do in this 


20 


area will determine whether the 
new leisure is put to good use, or 
whether, as he fears, “will merely in- 
crease attendance at race _ tracks, 
bars and poolrooms.” And the third 
task on which schools of the future 
must concentrate, according to Dr. 
Kimpton, is to provide a better un- 
derstanding of democracy, because 
“the Communists are outselling us 
in many parts of the world.” 

Well, that’s our homework for this 
evening’s study. Any questions? 
Class dismissed.—Beloit News, July 
11, 1955. 


‘Those Who Can, Teach’ 


After careful consideration of 
various causes for the current 
teacher shortage, the executive com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Conference 
on Education has put inadequate 
compensation at the head of the list. 
Since the committee represents well 
informed laymen as well as leading 
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educators, the conclusion merits 
respect. 

On the average, teacher salaries 
have never been very good. The 
national average for the last year 
has been estimated at $3,932 and the 
actual Wisconsin average was $40 
less than that. Considering training 
required for teaching and the pay 
scales in industry and_ business, 
those figures aren't good bait. 

Some young people, men espe- 
cially, who would make good teach- 
ers doubtless turn to other fields for 
that reason. Yet our teacher pay sit- 
uation bears careful analysis before 


concluding that the picture is all 
black. 

First of all, employment condi- 
tions in public school teaching are 
so different from those in other 
common occupations that compari- 
sons of compensation are difficult 
and deceptive. Perhaps we are los- 
ing too many top notch teachers to 
better paying jobs. Of 2,363 Wis- 
consin teachers who left the profes- 
sion in 1954, though, only 8.2% cid 
it to accept jobs in industry or busi- 
ness. 

Teacher pay scales may be ‘oo 
rigid, too poorly adjusted to actual 
responsibilities and value of the ‘n- 
dividual teachers. Top limits may be 
too low in most school systems, and 
it may take too many years to get 
into those top salary brackets. 

Averages don't tell nearly enough. 
Teachers of one room rural schools 
in Wisconsin got an average salary 
of $2,675 last year, but a good many 
were getting $2,000 or less. The low 
was $1,890. City high school teach- 
ers in Wisconsin got an average sil- 
ary of $4,486 last year, but the top 
limit in Milwaukee public schools 
was $6,327. 

None of these salary figures takes 
into account fringe benefits or pay 
for extra duties, etc. There are other 
advantages and compensation that 
come with teaching on which no 
money value can be placed—and 
which pay no bills, either. 

When the executive committee of 
the Wisconsin Conference on Edu- 
cation put emphasis on inadequate 
compensation it wasn't considering 
salary alone. The committee was in- 
cluding in that term prestige (or 
lack of it), overloading, restrictions, 
regimentation and many _ other 
factors. 

To meet the shortage there has 
got to be adjustment of teachers 
compensation—upward in most in- 
stances—to meet competition and to 
see that it more fairly covers service 
rendered. 

But more than that is necessary. 
We must discredit the old saw that 
“those who can, do—and those who 
can't, teach.” We must get around 
to the positive view. It was well put 
by Miss Clarice Kline, new presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, in an interview pub- 
lished in The Journal Wednesday: 

“Those who can, teach.”—Milwai- 
kee Journal, Nov. 3, 1955. 
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Reaction to Workshop 
Washington, D. C. 


: arrived home safely in the small 
hours Sunday morning. I certainly 
enjoyed being with you at the Work- 
shop. Altho it was a short workshop 
it certainly had a great deal packed 
into it. I have a suspicion that it 
might strengthen the workshop if 
you could gradually lengthen it just 
a little bit. There were several mat- 
ters put into one program which 
could well have deserved a full ses- 
sion. 

The question of whether you can 
lengthen the meeting, I suppose, de- 
pends upon whether you feel that 
you can get the people to attend a 
workshop before the opening of 
schools. Quite a number of the states 
seen to succed in this. Perhaps you 
will want to experiment with this 
some time and see how it works. .. . 

Lye W. AsHpy 


Our Locals Committee appreciates 
your comment on methods by which 
our workshop may be improved. We 
shall be interested in learning the 
experiences of other states in con- 
ducting similar programs. Thank you 
for your contributions. We're glad 
that you could be with us at Stevens 
Point. 


Suggestions about Exhibits 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

Congratulations on a fine conven- 
tion! 

I have heard so many complimen- 
tary remarks from so many people 
that it is evident that there must 
have been some unusually good 
organization and planning on your 
part to make it possible. 

If a suggestion is in order from 
an “Exhibitor” I would like to have 
you and your Convention Exhibits 
Committee consider what I believe 
to be a rather serious problem. 
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Exhibit hours were set, with clos- 
ing to be at 11:00 on Saturday 
morning. Because of the negligible 
attendance at exhibits in previous 
years several of our exhibitors 
“folded up” about 4:30 on Friday 
and left not only empty booths but 
their debris and abandoned litera- 
ture to detract from the exhibits of 


the faithful. 


Attendance at exhibits on Satur- 
day morning was at a new low, and 
practically every exhibitor was pack- 
ing up long before the set closing 
hour. 

My suggestion — consider setting 
exhibit hours on Thursday and Fri- 
day only, with a closing hour fixed 
for Friday night at 5:00. Exhibitors 
to be notified that non-observance 
of the closing deadline would result 
in being dropped from consideration 
as an exhibitor for the following 
vear. 

Grorce M. O'BRIEN 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


You have presented a_ knotty 
problem which has perplexed WEA 
officials for some time. We certainly 
appreciate your comments and 
understand your point of view. Be- 
fore next November we will review 
the entire convention procedure and 
hope to come up with a satisfactory 
answer. . 


Appreciates Efforts 
I received a check from the 
School Board yesterday for 
the entire amount owed me. There 
was no explanation what-so-ever but 
I am absolutely sure that I received 
my payment due to ‘the efforts of 
vour office. I can’t tell you how 
much I appreciate your efforts in my 
behalf. I do know that from this day 
forward everyone I come in contact 
with will go away with a greater 
appreciation of your organization. 


I just wanted to write to make 
sure you know how much we, as 
teachers, appreciate what you are 
doing for us. Maybe mine was a 
small service but to me it will illus- 
trate the thoughtfulness of your 
organization. 


We assure you that we are pleased 
to be of service to the members of 
the WEA and to education gen- 
erally. In so doing we are trying to 
fulfill the purpose for which the 
Association was founded over a cen- 
tury ago. 


Support in Legislature 
School for the Deaf 
Delavan, Wis. 

The Wisconsin School for the 
Deat Teachers’ Association thanks 
vou for your work and assistance in 
securing the passage of Bill 504, S. 

Our salary committee is grateful 
to you for your fine cooperation and 
the time spent working on our 


behalf. 

We have always supported and 
certainly will continue to support 
the WEA. 

BEA TOWNE 
Secretary of Teachers’ 
Association 


One of the principal purposes of 
the WEA is to build a stronger edu- 
cational profession. It was our privi- 
lege to help you. 


Salary Schedules Needed 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Thank you for sending copies of 
your bulletin on Wisconsin salary 
schedule practices. This makes it 
convenient for each of our Board 
members to study what is being 


done in other schools. 


Do you have copies of written 
policies from various schools in 
Wisconsin which we might borrow 
for a month or six weeks while we 
are getting started on our project? 
If not, do you know of school sys- 
tems which have developed written 
school board policies? 

A. MOLDENHAUER 


As yet we haven't a collection of 
written policies of school boards, 
but we shall try to get them in the 
near future. We appreciate your 
suggestion. 








*COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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at home, 
at work or 
on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 


1. SO BRIGHT ... so right for you... 
so tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


2. SO BRACING .. . so quickly 
refreshing, with its bit 
of wholesome energy. 


See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”~ NBC Television twice each week 
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Gov. Kohler Names Three 
To Represent the Teachers 
In Retirement Plan Study 


Gov. Walter Kohler announced on Nov. 
17 tie appointment of the 11 members to 
the Governor’s Commission on the Study 
of Ketirement Systems. Three represent- 
ing ‘he teachers of the state include H. C. 
Weinlick, Madison, WEA executive sec- 
retary; William Ballantine, Menomonie, 
superintendent of schools, representing the 
public school teachers; and Erwin A. 
Gaumitz, Madison, dean of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Commerce, repre- 
senting the state-operated college level 
schools. Other members appointed to the 
Commission are John Reynolds, Madison, 
assistant director of the Wisconsin Tax- 
payers Alliance; E. L. Wingert, Madison, 
citizen member; George Keith, Madison, 
deputy director of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, representing the state; 
Roy Kubista, Middleton Beach, represent- 
ing state workers; John Lawton, Madison, 
representing county and municipal em- 
ployees; John T. Harrington, Madison, 
representing state, county and local law 
enforcement officials; Laflin C. Jones, Mil- 
waukee, citizen member; and Elmer 
Schoen, Green Bay, representing public 
firemen. 

By statute the commission also includes 
the following members: F. N. MacMillin, 
executive director of the Wisconsin Re- 
tirement Fund; Ray L. Lillywhite, execu- 
tive secretary of the State Teachers Re- 
tirement Board; A. J. Thelen, executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin County Boards 
Association; D. D. Rowlands, Wisconsin 
League of Municipalities; Charles Jacob- 
son Jr., Wisconsin Investment Commis- 
sion; Asst. Atty. Gen. Russell Wedlake; 
and Republican Sens. A. L. Padrutt, Chip- 
pewa Falls; Raymond Bice, La Crosse; 
Leon O’Brien, Green Bay, and Republican 
Assemblymen Alfred Ludvigsen, Hartland, 
and Fred Nuernberg, Sheboygan. 

The Legislature authorized the expendi- 
ture of $40,000 from the general fund to 
conduct the study and on the completion 
of the study “the general fund shall be re- 
imbursed from the earnings of the Wis- 
consin retirement and the teachers retire- 
ment fund for all but $10,000.” 


Math Assn. Plans Contest 


The Wisconsin Section of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America will hold 
a mathematics contest on Apr. 21, 1956, 
which will be opened to all high school 
students in Wisconsin. The entry fee of 
$1.00 per entrant is to be paid by the 
school. The contest will be held in con- 
veniently located centers to be announced 
later. Further information may be ob- 
tained by writng to: Sister Mary Felice, 
Contest Chairman, Mount Mary College, 
Mil\vaukee. 
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MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
FOR AASA BREAKFAST 

Wisconsin educators and friends 
will hold their annual get-together, 
during the AASA Convention in 
Atlantic City on Tuesday, Feb. 21 
at 8:00 A.M. in the Traymore Room 
of the Traymore Hotel. Reservations 
must be made with the WEA Exec- 
utive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, by Feb. 16. 
The general program will not begin 
until 10:00 A.M. on Tuesday which 
will allow ample time for the pro- 
gram, fun and food. All are invited. 
Please make your reservations in 
advance. 











Robert H. Munger to Join 
WEA Staff in February 


Robert H. Munger, a member of the 
staff of the Waukesha High School and 
director of Public Relations for the Wau- 
kesha Public Schools, has been selected 
by the WEA Executive Committee at its 

November meeting 
to the positon of 
WEA locals consult- 
ant. In addition to 
his services with 
local associations he 
will devote some 
time to work on the 
Journal and on pub- 
lic relations. He has 
secured a release by 
the Waukesha Board 
3 of Education effec- 

Robert H. Munger tive at the end of 
the first semester and will assume his 
duties at WEA headquarters in February. 

Munger will come to the associaton 
after acquiring a rich background in edu- 
cational association activities. While at 
Waukesha he has been chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee and president 
of the Waukesha Education Association. 
On the state level he has been a repre- 
sentative of Distrct IV on the WEA Exec- 
utive Committee for two years, a member 
of the WEA Public Relations Committee 
for five years and chairman of the Com- 
mittee for two years. During the past 
summer he has been publicity director 
for the Wisconsin State Fair. 

His professional education was secured 
at Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, 
where he was graduated in 1942 and at 
Northwestern University where he _ re- 
ceived his Masters’ degree in 1951. He 
has had additonal work at the University 
of Minnesota and the University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division. Since 1946 he 
has been a teacher of journalism, English 
and natural science at the Waukesha High 
School. 

(Turn to Page 27) 


President Clarice Kline 
Appoints Eighty-five WEA 
Members to Seven Committees 


Pres.-elect Clarice Kline has announced 
the membership of the seven WEA com- 
mittees which will serve the Association 
for 1956. A total of 
85 members will 
study various educa- 
tional and _associa- 
tion functions and 
problems during the 
year and will rec- 
ommend action to 
the Representative 
Assembly next No- 
vember. ; 

By provisions of 
the Constitution, 
Jack Mercier, sec- 
ond vice-president, is ex-officio a member 
of the Locals Committee, and Donald C. 
Hoeft, third vice president, is ex-officio a 
member of the Welfare Committee. In all 
other cases the asterisk indicates that the 
committee member is also a member of 
the WEA Executive Committee, a policy 
adopted several years ago in order for the 
Executive Committee to keep informed of 
the action of the committees. 


Clarice Kline 


Committee on Constitution 
Edmond F. Schwan, Supv. Prin., E. Dane 
Co., Madison, Chairman 
Wyatt W. Belcher, Tchr., State College, 
Superior 
Ellen Charter, Elem. Tchr., Two Rivers 
Dale F. Davis, Supt., Sparta 
Helen M. Elliott, Tchr., Voc. Sch., Mil- 
waukee 
Marcella Schneider, Tchr., MTA, Mil- 
waukee 
Edmond F. Schwan 


Chairman 
Constitution Com. 


LeRoy Peterson 
Chairman 
Council on Educ. 


Council on Education 
*LeRoy Peterson, Prof., U. W., Madison, 
Chairman 
*Allan Anderson, Elem. Prin., Washburn 
G. W. Bannerman, Supt., Wausau 
Carl Bertram, Dir. Voc. Sch., Appleton 
Mary Bertrand, H. S. Tchr., MSEA, Mil- 
waukee 
Mrs. Helen Conley, Elem. Prin., Mil. Co., 
Wauwatosa 
W. R. Davies, Pres., State College, Eau 
Claire ’ 
(Turn to Page 24) 











WEA COMMITTEES ... 
(Continued from Page 23) 
Eunice Fischbach, Tchr., MTA, Milwau- 
kee 
Robert Fowler, Co. Supt., Oshkosh 
Clarence Greiber, Dir. State Voc. & 
Adult Ed., Madison 
R. G. Hein, Supt., Waukesha 
Irene Hoyt, Tchr., Janesville 
°Clarice Kline, H. S$. Tchr., Waukesha 
Ellen McMahon, Co. Supv. Tchr., Green 
Bay 
Orland E. Radke, H. S. 
Bay 
Mrs. Phyllis Ritter, Pres., Co. College, 
Mayville 
Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


Prin., Sturgeon 





_ LET CHILDREN MAKE 
- THEIR OWN CARDS 


It’s easy to be creative 
with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


Distinctive, interest- 
ing Christmas cards 
just seem to make 


GENIE 


t ae 
+ hand ipa 





themselves, so inspir- 
ing and easy to use 
are these fascinating, 
eave versatile paints. 
<n: Shaw Finger-Paint, 
r “= the original non- 
bs: 4 toxic product, is 
. ready to use. Genie 
g.. «4 Handipaint, an inex- 
‘acquit pensive, vivid, non- 
toxic powder, comes ; 
in convenient shaker- : 
top canister. yeoret 
Send for free descriptive Shaw 
folder on use of Genie PNGER-Pal 
Handipaint for screen wanes ta Se 
printing and finger paint- bcos 
ing. Write Dept. ST-12. ber 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Binney & Smith Inc. 

Rep. in Wisconsin is 

Robert M. Humphrey 








E. P. Rosenthal, Elem. Prin., MSEA, 
Milwaukee 

*A. B. Rothwell, Supt., Manitowoc 

S. R. Slade, Jr., H. S. Prin., Wausau 

Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, Sch. of Ed., 
U. W., Madison 

Ruth Stozinsky, Tchr., La Crosse 

Dorothy Shankwitz, Rural Tchr., Merrill 

G. E. Watson, Supt., Dept. of Pub. Inst., 
Madison 


International Relations Committee 


Ruth Fuller, H. S. Tchr., Manitowoc, 
Chairman 

Douglas Brown, Supt., Portage 

Dan Greivell, Tchr., MTA, Milwaukee 

Irene Hildebrand, Tchr., Mil. Co., Mil- 
waukee 

Aubrey Hooper, Jr. H. S. Tchr., Wausau 


lone Kreamer, Tchr., Kenosha 
Clarence Von Eschem, Tchr., Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit 
Leslie W. Johnson 


Chairman 
Welfare Com. 


Ruth Fuller 
Chairman 
Inter. Relations 





Locals Committee 
Edith Luedke, Tchr., West Allis, Chair- 
man 
Raiph Allan, Elem. Prin., Madison 
Malcolm Anderson, Tchr., Marion _ 
Elsie Chell, Supv., Rhinelander 
Wayne Hanson, Tchr., Amery 
Mrs. Olga Martin, Rural Tchr., 
Claire 
*Alma Therese Link, Tchr., Oshkosh 
*Jack Mercier, Tchr., Wausau 
Sheldon H. Nerby, Tchr., Sparta 
Eunice A. Rueppel, Tchr., Green Bay 
Doris R. Sabish, Co. Supv. Tchr., Lan- 
caster 
Fred Switbenberg, Tchr., Barron 


Eau 


Public Relations Committee 
Henry Weisbrod, Voc. Tchr., Racine, 
Chairman 
*Margaret Diehl, Co. Supt., Kenosha 
Fred Holt, Supt., West Bend 
Bernhard Korn, H. S. Prin., Mil. Pub. 
Sch. Admn., Milwaukee 
Clifford S. Larson, Co., Supt., Wautoma 
Del Lindbloom, Prin., Mil. Co., Milwau- 
kee 
Ernest Ludwig, Jr. H. S. Prin., Mani- 
towoc 
Dorothy Puestow, H. S. Tchr., Madison 
Fred Schnell, Elem. Prin., Sheboygan 
Gladys Van Arsdale, Tchr., State Col- 
lege, Stevens Point 








Retirement Committee 
Frank Keller, Supt., Sturgeon Bay, Chair- 
man 
Eileen Cantwell, Tchr., MTA, Milwau- 
kee 
Herbert Dahmer, Tchr., West Allis 
*Donald E. Field, H. S. Prin., La Crosse 


Frank Keller 
Chairman 


Retirement Com, 4 


I 


profe: 
; const) 
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Henry Weisbrod 
Chairman 

Public Relations 
Wm. C. Hansen, Pres., State College, 

Stevens Point 
Lucille Huston, Tchr., Racine 
Lyle Jacobson, Elem. Prin., Kenosha 
Mrs. Hazel Leicht, Co. Supt., West S.lem 
Lyman Olson, Elem. Prin., Beloit 
Margaret Sommerfeld, Tchr., Water: own 


WEA 
have 
$0 in 
and \ 


borde 


Pearl Sommerville, Co. Supv. Tchr, WEA 
Chilton , 
M. R. Steffens, H. S. Prin., Superic WEA 
“Donald Upson, Co. Supt., Janesvill vidua. 
Welfare Committee . 
Leslie Johnson, Supt., Sheboygan, C:air- C 
man Abbott 
Gilbert Anderson, Elem. Prin., Beaver Albany 
Dam Algom 
*Ellen M. Case, Tchr., MTA, Milwaukee Almonc 
John Gach, H. S. Prin., West Allis Antigo 
*Donald C. Hoeft, Tchr., Jefferson Arcadis 
T. J. Jenson, Supt., Shorewood Arena 
James Kestol, Voc. Tchr., Janesville Argyle 
Paul Loofboro, Supt., New London Aglane 
Mrs. Elva McKinley, Rural Tchr., Fond Avoca 
du Lac 
Mrs. Elda E. Moe, Tchr., Elroy Bagley 
Elvera Reich, Elem. Supv., Hammond Balsam 
Dale Wesenberg, Tchr., Madison — 
amey 
New NEA Film Highlights ff)": 
Physical Education Program § ever 
A film dramatizing the frustrations of a Bellevil 
boy who was “left on the sidelines” while Belmon 
his classmates played games because his Beloit 
school didn’t have a good physical edv- Benton 
cation program, has been released by the Berlin 
American Association for Health, Physical Birchw 
Education and Recreation (AAHPER), oo R 
the National Education Association an- = 
nounced recently. ~ 
“They Grow Up So Fast” tells the story Bloomin 
of a typical grade-school boy who lost Ri 
faith in himself because he was snubbed site 
by his classmates when they teamed up Billi “i 
for games. The boy’s school had good ath- tillion 
letic equipment and playgrounds, but did Brodhe: 
: eee : : 5 Brook fic 
not have experienced teachers to help the B 
youngsters develop skills in sports, games, ance 
and other physical activities. The film. Burling 
first to be produced by AAHPER, seeks Cadott 
to interpret physical education to the, Cambri 
public, to educators and to parents. Camero 
Produced by AAHPER in cooperation Casco 
with 87 state and national organizations. Cashtor 
the film shows how a school superinten¢- Cedarb 
ent helped the boy’s parents arouse the Chetek 
interest of the community and how the Chilton 
school and citizens worked out a solution Clinton 
to this problem. . Clinton 
The film may be ordered from the Cobb 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, NEA, 121- 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. ——s 
December 1755 WISCON 
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WEA Honor Roll to December 1 


T {S with pride that we publish the list of school systems of Wisconsin 
Bench have 100 per cent membership in the WEA. It is this unified 
professional spirit of so many of our educators which makes possible the 
constructive influence of our association. We congratulate each and all for 
his part in the total program. 


it is possible that some school systems have 100% membership in the 
WE.\ and are not listed in this honor roll. The only practical means we 
have found to compile the names is from the reports of the enrolling officers 
so indicating the fact. If you are not listed and should be, please notify us 
and we shall be pleased to publish a supplementary honor roll in January. 


We recognize that many other school systems are perhaps on the 
border line of 100 per cent membership in the WEA. To the individual 
WEA members in those schools we express the appreciation of every other 
WEA member for your loyal cooperation. The membership of each indi- 
vidual is equally important. 


CITIES 


Abbottsford 
Albany 
Algoma 
Almond 
Antigo 
Arcadia 
Arena 

Argyle 
Arkansaw 
Avoca 

Bagley 
Balsam Lake 
Baraboo 
Barneveld 
Barron 

Bear Creek 
Beaver Dam 
Belleville 
Belmont 
Beloit 

Benton 

Berlin 
Birchwood 
Black River Falls 
Blanchardville 
Bloomer 
Bloomington 
Blue River 
Boscobel 
Brandon 
Brillion 
Brodhead 
Brookfield 
Bruce 
Burlington 


Cadott 
Cambridge 
Cameron 
Casco 
Cashton 
Cedarburg 
Chetek 
Chilton 
Clinton 
Clint mville 


Cobb 


Cochrane 
Colby 
Coleman 
Columbus 
Cornell 
Cottage Grove 
Crandon 
Cuba.City 
Cumberland 


Darien 
Darlington 
Deerfield 
DeForest 
Delavan 
Denmark 
De Pere 
Dodgeville 
Durand 


Eagle River H.S. 
East Troy 
Edgerton 

Elcho 

Elkhorn 

Elk Mound 
Elroy 

Fall Creek 

Fall River 


Fennimore Gr. Sch. 


Fort Atkinson 
Fox Lake 
Frederic 
Gale—Ettrick 
Gillett 
Glenwood City 
Glidden 
Goodman 
Grafton 
Granton 
Grantsburg 
Greendale 
Green Lake 
Greenwood 
Hannibal 
Hartford H.S. 
Hartford Lincoln 
Sch. 


Hartford Washing- Lena 


ton Sch. 
Hartland 
Hayward H.S. 
Hazel Green 
Highland 
Hillsboro 
Hilbert 
Hollandale 
Holmen 
Horicon 
Hudson 
Hurley 
Hustisford 


Iola 
Ithaca 


Janesville 
Jefferson 
Johnson Creek 
Juda 

Juneau 
Kaukauna 
Kendall 
Kewaunee 
Kiel 
Kimberly 
Ladysmith 
Lake Geneva 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 
Laona 


Linden 
Livingston 
Lodi 
Lomira 
Lone Rock 
Loyal 

Luck 
Luxemburg 


Manawa 
Marathon 
Marinette 
Marion 
Markesan 
Marshall 
Mauston 


Medford 
Menomonee Falls 
Merrill 
Middleton 
Milltown 
Milton 
Mineral Point 
Mondovi 
Monroe 
Montello 
Montfort 
Monticello 
Mosinee 

Mt. Hope 
Mt. Horeb 
Mukwonago 


Muscoda 
Necedah 
Neenah 
Nekoosa 
Neillsville 
New Auburn 
New Glarus 
New. Holstein 
New Lisbon 
New London 
New Richmond 
Niagara 
Nicolet H.S. 


Norris Foundation 


Randolph 
Reedsburg 
Reedsville 
Rhinelander 
Rice Lake 
Richland Center 
Ridgeway 
Rio 
Ripon 
River Falls 
Rochester 
Rosendale 
Rosholt 
Rothschild— 
Schofield 
Rudolph 


St. Croix Falls 
Salem 

Sauk City 
Scandinavia 
Seymour 
Sharon 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan Falls 
Shiocton 
Shorewood 
Shullsburg 
Slinger 

South Milwaukee 
South Wayne 
Sparta 

Spencer 

Spring Green 


North Fond du Lac =Pring Valley 


Norwalk 


Oakfield 
Oconomowoc 
Oconto 
Oconto Falls 
Omro 
Onalaska 
Ontario 
Oregon 
Orfordville 
Osceola 
Oxford 


Park Falls 


Patch Grove 


Pembine—Dunbar 


Peshtigo 
Pewaukee 
Phelps 

Phillips 
Pittsville 
Plainfield 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Portage 

Port Washington 
Port Edwards 
Port Wing 
Poynette 

Prairie du Chien 
Prairie du Sac 
Princeton 
Pulaski 


Stevens Point 
Stockbridge 
Stoughton 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Bay 
Sun Prairie 


Suring 
Taylor 
Tomahawk 
Trempealeau 
Turtle Lake 
Two Rivers 


Union Grove 


Valders 
Verona 
Viola 
Viroqua 


Wabeno 
Waterford 
Waterloo 
Waukesha 
Waunakee 
Waupun 
Wausau 
Wausaukee 
Wautoma 
Wauwatosa 
Webster 
West Bend 
West De Pere 
Westfield 
West Lima 
West Milwaukee: 
West Salem 
Weyauwega 
White Lake 
Whitewater 
Wild Rose 
Williams Bay 
Wilmot 
Wilton 
Winneconne 
Wisconsin Dells 
Wittenberg 
Wrightstown 


COUNTIES 


Adams 
Brown 

East Dane 
Dodge 

Door 

Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Green Lake 
lowa 
Langlade 


Lafayette 
Manitowoc 
Marquette 
Ozaukee 
Pepin 
Price 

Sauk 
Sawyer 
Washburn 
Waukesha 


STATE COLLEGE 
Platteville 


COUNTY COLLEGES 


Ashland 

Barron 

Buffalo 
Door—Kewaunee 
Juneau 


Langlade 
Marinette 
Racine—Kenosha 
Richland 
Waushara 


OTHERS 


Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
Beaver Dam Vocational School 
West Allis Vocational School 
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State Future Teachers Club 
Elects Officers for 1956 


New state officers of the Future Teacher 
Club were chosen at the Winneconne con- 
vention Oct. 15 by delegates from 21 
clubs in attendance. They are: 

President, Carol Caldwell, Fond du Lac 

Vice President, Helen Kniskern, Green 

Bay 

Secretary, Laurie Tollack, West Bend 

Treasurer, Judy Feaher, Milwaukee 

Plans were made for publishing a FTA 


news sheet to keep members informed of 
club activities thruout the state. News 
items are to be sent to Carol Caldwell, 
President, Senior High School, Fond du 
Lac. 

An invitation from Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, was accepted by the 
organization to hold its Oct. 1956 conven- 
tion there. 

Peter Owsley, principal of the School 
for the Deaf, Oshkosh, Mary Willits, ele- 
mentary school supervisor, Neenah, and 
R. E. Gotham, director of teacher train- 








NEW 
HORIZONS 


mn 
TEACHING 


} 


Mrs. Alice Hawley of 

Peoria, Ill., schools says 

young folks love keeping 
up a Scrapbook. 


Scrapbook “Thriller” 


Youngsters get so much pleasure pasting, cutting-out and making 
scrapbooks—here’s idea for using them you might care to adapt although* 
this comes from kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Alice Hawley (Peoria, Ill.) 


Scrapbooks, from 

the experience of 

most teachers, 

have possibilities 

= ___ in all grades. 

Likewise this use 

of children keeping up own scrap- 
books as school-year record. 


er 

RL pee Nee Fe | 

a 
Just about everything goes into 
the child’s scrapbook for record 
that both child and family will 

enjoy looking at, end of year. 

Pictures, poems, songs, daily num- 
ber work, spelling papers, finger- 
plays in Ist grade; stories and 
compositions in older grades— 
holiday costumes and pageants... 

all this gets into the book. 


Individuality and personal import- 
ance play no small part in the 
enjoyment of keeping 

such a scrapbook. 

It is interesting to 

pupils to see 

their own 

progress 

from p< 

month to ~ at 

month in drawing and school work 
generally. Parents, delighted, too. 


Field trips in school busses to a farm or 
zoo or museum make exciting material 
in photo and illustrative material. Teacher 
takes snap shots—pastes on bulletin 
in schoolroom and may be ordered at cost. 


Teachers can find worthwhile seatwork 
from this kind of scrapbook, and, it serves 
not only as a bond between teacher-pupil 
but not to be overlooked is the parent- 
teacher-pupil bond it helps cement. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you— 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 








ing, Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point, were the principal speakers for the 
sessions. 


Teachers Await Decision 
On Social Security Issue 


Pres. Angus B. Rothwell announced at 
the WEA convention that a decision was 
expected soon from the Attorney Genvral’s 
Office on the interpretation of Chapter 114 
of the 1955 Laws. In November \WEA 
representatives held a conference wit]; the 
Attorney General to discuss the issues in- 
volved in the question of teachers coming 
under the provisions of social security 
thru the enactment of Chapter i14, 
Already several school boards have taken 
the preliminary steps to provide the neces- 
sary funds in the school budget to place 
teachers under social security if it is de- 
cided that the law applies to teachers ind 
if the Governor has the authority to call 
the referendum required by the law. You 
will be notified as soon as the decisicn is 
made. 


NEA Director Slade Reports 
11 Newest NEA Life Members 


S. Russell Slade of Wausau, NEA direc- 
tor for Wisconsin, reports that 11 Wiscon- 
sin educators have taken life memberships 
in the National Education Association 
since the last report in the Journal. He 
points out that the receipts from life 
memberships are used for the NEA Build- 
ing Fund which already has passed the 
half way mark. 

The latest NEA Life members are: 

O. L. Enstad, Wausau 

Clara Nelms, Wausau 

Ewald Scharrschmidt, Wausau 
Delmar B. Pocket, Mayville 
Fred A. Olsen, Menomonie 
John F. Putnam, Milwaukee 
Quincy Doudna, Stevens Point 
Dorothy Crain, Manitowoc 
Gretchen M. Phair, Madison 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Pope, Clinton 
Patricia M. Danker, Augusta 


Readers to Stress Moral, 
Spiritual and Human Values 


A new approach which aids teachers 
in their vital task of building character in 
America’s elementary school children by 


leading them to discover for themselves ] 


basic moral, spiritual and human relations 
values has been announced by the Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

The new method is embodied in the 
“Golden Rule Series,” a set of readers for 


the fourth, fifth and sixth grades which. 


will be published Jan. 3, 1956. 

The series was prepared under _ the 
direction of Ullin W. Leavell, Professor of 
Education and Director of the McGuffe 
Reading Clinic at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Co-authors of the “Golden Rule 
Series” are A. Tracie Cushman, teacher in 
the Grand Rapids, Mich. Public Schools, 
and Mrs. Mary Louise Friebele, well- 
known writer for children, who formerly 
taught in the Greenville, S. C. Public 
Schools, 


December 1955 
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Givens Named New Chairman 
Of UNESCO Commission 


Willard E. Givens, former executiye 
secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, became the new chairman of the 
U. 5. National Commission for UNESCO 
at the 14th meeting of the Commission. 
He succeeds Major General Milton G. 
Baler, head of Valley Forge Military 
Ac:demy and chairman of the Reserves 
Policy Board, Department of Defense. The 
Commission met prior to the 5th National 
Conference for UNESCO, held in Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 3-5. 

lr. Givens headed the NEA for 18 
years until his retirement in 1952. He 
served in 1946 and again in 1950 on the 
edi.cational missions which General Mac- 
Arthur requested in an effort to introduce 
democratic methods in the Japanese 
schools. Since his retirement, Dr. Givens 
has toured Southeast Asia, completed an 
assignment with the Public School Teach- 
ers Association in the Philippines and re- 
cently undertook a survey of the Hawaiian 
school system. 

Dr. Givens has been associated with 
UNESCO since its inception and was in- 
strumental in laying the groundwork for 
the world organization as early as 1942. 
In 1949, he toured 14 nations under the 
auspices of the Town Meeting of the Air 
to find out what could be done to improve 
UNESCO’s effectiveness. 

“I am thoroughly sold on the great pos- 
sibilities of man-to-man and_people-to- 
people understanding,” Dr. Givens stated. 
“If we can’t get mutual understanding 
thru education, science, and culture—we 
just can’t get it.” Thruout his life, he has 
worked in the education field, and he re- 
marks that he has been in the public 
schools of the United States in one ca- 
pacity or another every since he was six 
years old. 


MUNGER JOINS STAFF ... 


(Continued from Page 21) 


He served in the U. S. Army from 
1942-1946 and has had additional service 
in the Wisconsin Air National Guard 
where he holds the rank of captain. 

“Bob”, as he is known to many thruout 
the state, comes to the association highly 
recommended by Supt. R. G. Hein of 
Waukesha and others with whom he has 
worked. In fact, a letter from Supt. Hein 
expresses regret in losing Munger’s serv- 
ices and tells us that he is looking for 
someone who can take his teaching and 
public relations position in the Waukesha 
Public Schools. 


School Heated by Electricity 

What a change for Mrs. Minnie Joch- 
imsen, a teacher in the Spruce Grove 
and Flat Meadow two-room school in Tay- 
lor County. Forty-one years ago when she 
started to teach in a one-room rural school 
the heating system was the wood burn- 
ing, pot-bellied stove, the kind where you 
roast on the side next to the stove and 
freeze on the opposite side. Now the new 
school which will be ready for the Christ- 
mas program will be heated with elec- 
tricity, the first in Northern Wisconsin. 
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A flick of the switch and the electric cur- 
rent will provide the heat for the new 
school. With the modern chimneyless 
buildings, Santa Claus will have to find 
a new means of entrance. Besides Mrs. 
Jochimsen who teaches the lower grades, 
Mrs. Catherine Tlusty, the upper room 
teacher, will enjoy the modern heating 
system of the new school. Arthur Proch- 
now, the county superintendent, reports 
that the new school is one of five built 
in Taylor County this year. 


““Mike Makes His Mark’’ Is 
Title of NEA Film 


“Mike Makes His Mark,” the fifth in 
the series of public relation films produced 
by the National Education Association in 


cooperation with National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, 
is now available at the WEA office. 

It is a 29 minute, 16mm, color, sound 
film portraying “Mike” who hates school 
and wants to be like his friend, Eddie, 
who has money, flashy clothing, a hot rod 
car, and who didn’t have to go to school. 
The school counsellor, knowing boys, finds 
a way to help “Mike” and to make him 
want to stay in school. “Mike Makes His 
Mark” shows a school in action, meeting 
the challenge of potential delinquency. 

This film together with all other pub- 
lic relations films which have been pro- 
duced by the NEA have been purchased 
by the WEA for your use. There is no 
rental charge. The WEA sends the film 
to you postpaid and asks you to pay the 
return postage. 











WHERE WISCONSIN TEACHERS CAN OBTAIN 
SECURITY AND FREEDOM FROM WORRY 





Address 


Beneficiary 


Principal Sum $ 


| was born 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO., Evanston, Illinois 
WEA Group Plan 
INDIVIDUAL APPLICATION 


As a@ teacher, | hereby apply for Sickness and Accident Insurance in accordance with 
the terms of the Group Policy issued to the teachers of 215 Wisconsin Local Associations. 


For this insurance ! agree to pay in advance the sum of $ 


My regular annual salary from the Board of Education is $ 


Name of 
School 


Relationship 


Disability Benefit $ 


§ Monthly 
( Deductions 


Applicant's Signature. 








SANTA CLAUS can't 


— BUT WE CAN! — 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 
404 INSURANCE BUILDING 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Ins. Co. 
613 GAY BLDG. Executive Office 
MADISON 3, WIS. Evanston, Ill. 











Top Industrialist Pleads 
For Support of Education 


Industry must give its full support to 
the crisis which confronts American edu- 
cation, William H. Ward, a vice president 
of the DuPont Co., said at a recent meet- 
ing of a sales and service group of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co. 


“All the statistics add up to the fact 
that we are in trouble now and are headed 
for worse difficulties in the future unless 
prompt action is taken,” Ward declared. 


There are signs that the nation has be- 
come aware of the crisis in education and 
it is well known now that “the present 
educational system is pitifully inadequate 
to meet today’s demands and the 
educators’ job is a staggering one.” 

“An insistent and immediate problem 
in all industry today is the shortage of 
technically trained graduates,” he said, 
and “the correction for our shortage must 
come from the secondary schools. Here 
the stimulation of young minds to go into 
science must occur; here the rudimentary 
mathematics and science courses must be 
taught.” 


Despite the need for scientists, there 
are fewer students enrolled in science and 
mathematics courses, while in Russia, 
special emphasis is put on this and the 
number has gone up. He said that last 
year Russia graduated 50,000 engineers to 
the 22,236 graduated in the United 
States. 

“The Russian Bear, in stirring his sci- 
entific stumps, appears to be aware that 
the schools cannot be neglected. Isn’t it 
time we stir ourselves, holding at the same 
time to our own democratic way of life?” 

Education needs more from industry 
than the financial aid it is getting thru 
taxes and direct grants, Ward said. 

“Industry can help to convince more 
young men and women to enter the teach- 
ing field by making teaching jobs more 
attractive from the standpoint of both 
prestige and income. Industry can help in 
the job of teaching,” he urged. Despite 
their competence, educators “cannot be 
expected to develop needed students in 
an isolated vacuum. American industry is 
equipped with vast quantities of knowl- 
edge and information which, if properly 
prepared and presented, can help the 
teachers do their job more effectively.” 

There is also a general misunderstand- 
ing of business and industry among high 
school students, he said. “High school 
students—like most other Americans—are 
amazingly misinformed on how business 
functions.” 

“At a time when American capitalism 
has reached an _ all-time peak in_ its 
achievements, ic is absurd that our 
youngsters should finish their schooling 
with so little comprehension of what they 
must do to achieve high standards of liv- 
ing,” Ward asserted. 

“Industry is coming to realize that the 
problem of getting better understood can 
best be met by each company, working 
in its own town. The schools welcome help 
from local companies in planning and 
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I'm afraid it’s time to send a substitute in for Wembly. 


executing industrial programs geared to 
their needs,” Ward said. 

“Industry-school cooperation is growing 
and the greatest interest of all has come 
from the educators themselves.” 


One-teacher Schoolhouse 
Disappearing from Scene 


The one-teacher schoolhouse is disap- 
pearing rapidly but the Nation’s school 
district system is still organized along 
rural lines, a survey on the organization 
of school districts, released on Nov. 21 
by the President’s Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education 
indicated. 

The nationwide survey of school dis- 
tricts, said to be the most complete yet 
made, showed the Nation now has 39,061 
one-teacher schools compared with 148,711 
in the 1929-30 school year. The number 
dropped 73.7% from 1930 to 1955. 

The number of school districts has de- 
creased from 127,530 in 1931-32 to 
59,270 during the 1954-55 period, a 
drop of 53.5%. Since 1948, according to 
the survey, reorganization of school dis- 
tricts has reduced their number by a 
“remarkable” 41% in seven years 

The number of school districts which 
operate no schools has dropped from 
17,131 in 1947-48 to 7,674 at the present 
time. 

Of the 51,596 districts which operate 
schools, 37,871 have less than 10 teachers, 
and only 6,679 have as many as 40 
teachers. 

The survey showed that eight midwest- 
ern States accounted for 57% of all school 
districts in the country; 76% of all districts 
which operate no schools; 65% of all dis- 
tricts which provide only elementary 
schools; and 55% of the Nation’s one- 
teacher schools. The States are Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Michigan and Iowa. 

Copies of the document can be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 15 cents each. 


Childrens Bureau Receives 


Special Award for Film 

The Bureau of Handicapped Child?en, 
Department of Public Instruction, was 
singled out by the American Film Assi m- 
bly, National Convention of Non- 
theatrical Motion Picture Craftsman, Dis- 
tributors and Representatives for special 
honors for the production of the best 
educational film in the country. The award 
given, Apr. 6, was for the production of 
a 36 minute, sound, color film showing the 
program for the cleft palate child devel- 
oped by the Bureau in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin Speech De- 
partment, the School of Medicine and Uni- 
versity Hospitals. 

Mrs. Gertrude Phair, supervisor of 
speech correction of the Bureau’s staff, was 
coordinator and co-author of the script 
with Walter J. Meivis of University of 
Wisconsin photographic laboratory. 

In announcing the receipt of the award, 
Frank V. Powell, assistant state superin- 
tendent in charge of the Bureau of Handi- 
capped Children, noted that few educa- 
tional organizations have had the oppor- 
tunity to make movies of their programs. 


U.S. Students Study Abroad 

Over 9,000 U.S. students studied 
abroad during 1954-55, according to the 
preliminary returns, released recently of 
a survey taken by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th St., New 
York City. 

Initial returns from this first statistical 
report on American students abroad indi- 


cate that 9,262 U.S. citizens studied in 47 . 


foreign countries and political areas dur- 
ing the past academic year. 


Help Fight TB 
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NEA Commission Examines 
Kansas City Administration 


“The Board of Education in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Public Schools should clarify 

s responsibilities and those of the admin- 
istrative staff,” admonishes the Defense 
Commission of the National Education 
Association in a statement released re- 
cen'ly after a four-month study of school 
con litions in that city. Clarice Kline of 
Wi ikesha, WEA president-elect, was a 
me iber of the Commission making the 
inv: stigation. 

The study was undertaken by the NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
thr: Education upon the request of the 
Kansas City Association of Community 
Councils and the Teachers Cooperative 
Council supported by the Executive Board 
of (he Missouri State Teachers Association. 
The study was undertaken when the 
Bourd failed last spring to renew the con- 
tract of Supt. Mark W. Bills, and the 
Kansas City school system lost its third 
superintendent within nine years. 

The Commission, which had the help of 
a special committee composed of repre- 
sentative educators and a school board 
member, blamed the lack of continuity in 
Kansas City school adminstration upon a 
confused situation in the central office in 
which it seemed difficult at times to know 
which member of the administrative staff 
was the executive officer of the school sys- 
tem. “It is regrettable, ” says the Commis- 
sion’s report, “that all too frequently some 
members of the Board of Education, and 
certainly the school staff, have turned to 
the Deputy Superintendent for advice and 
direction rather than to the Superintendent 
of Schools. The prerogatives of the 
Superintendent were, in fact, usurped in 
many matters. Bypassing of the admins- 
istrative head of the school system could 
not help but lead to misunderstanding 
and suspicion. Dealings by Board mem- 
bers with the Deputy Superintendent were 
accentuated by cleavages within the 
Board.” 

In arriving at its conclusions, members 
of the special committee making the study 
under the sponsorship of the Defense 
Commission, received testimony, not only 
from members of the professional staff of 
the school system, but also from citizens 
of the community. These witnesses told 
the committee that “the Board of Educa- 
tion seemed on occasion to treat the super- 
intendent peremptorily and without allow- 
ing him reasonable opportunity to present 
his point of view. At times,” the commit- 
tee found, “the superintendent was not 
given opportunity to speak on matters 
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important to the welfare of the school. No 
Board of Education can expect an able 
man to continue as its chief administrative 
official, unless he is treated with the re- 
spect and consideration due his office.” 

The survey committee sharply criticized 
the activities of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education whose duties, accord- 
ing to Missouri law, were largely the 
keeping of the records of the Board’s 
affairs. This officer, however, “has been 
assigned duties which are clearly within 
the province of the superintendent of 
schools. Moreover, he, like the Deputy 
Superintendent, has been called upon by 
individual Board members for consultation 
and advice on administrative matters hav- 
ing no proper relation to his function as 
Board Secretary.” 


Schoolboard-administrative relationships 
in the Kansas City schools became strained 
in Feb. 1954, when Superintendent Bills, 
without warning, submitted his resigna- 
tion. “The reasons for the resignation are 
difficult to detect and understand,” says 
the survey report. “Superintendent Bills’ 
statement of resignation implied criticism 
of certain Board of Education procedures. 
However, at no time had he ever pre- 
sented these criticisms to the Board. 
There was considerable criticism of the 
manner and method by which the resig- 
nation was presented. Not only members 
of the Board, but even some strong sup- 
porters of Dr. Bills felt that the resigna- 
tion was a mistake and particularly un- 
timely in view of the fact that a school 
levy referendum was to be held within a 
few weeks.” 

The representatives of the Defense 
Commission highly complimented the in- 
terest of the Kansas City community in 
the public schools. “Dr. Bills was unusu- 
ally successful,” they said, “in rallying 
public support for the school program.” 
They pointed to newly created community 
councils as an encouraging movement in 
developing citizen participation in com- 
munity affairs. They complimented also 
the public relations services of the super- 
intendent and gave them credit for the 
fact that the standing of the Board before 
the public had been substantially im- 
proved during the early period of Dr. 
Bills’ superintendency. “However,” they 
said, “Dr. Bills’ resignation and conditions 
attending the non-renewal of his contract, 
again brought about a lack of confidence 
in the Board of Education. This was, and 
continues to be, an important factor in the 
situation.” 

The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion include larger participation of the 
public in the planning of the educational 
program of tke schools and the means by 
which it is to be carried out. They sug- 
gested that the Board of Education meet- 
ings be held in large enough quarters to 
accommodate groups of citizens who are 
interested in the welfare of the schools. 


The Commission summarizes its report 
with the recommendation that the Board 
of Education recognize as its principal 
function the establishment of the general 
policies for the school system, and that it 
should recognize the superintendent of 
schools as the chief executive officer. 
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IN 1956 


Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of pe 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Pours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1395 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1595 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-56. 


1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
‘ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 








SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 
through participation in one of 
our summer travel projects in 
the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 
Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


ncornmrponeat @&o 


250 WEST ‘57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

















TEACHERS 


This New Free 
Booklet presents facts 


you should know 


about posture and 
school seating! 











SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 4S 


Pe oe oe oe ne ee 
General scxoor equiement co. 
869 Hersey St., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

Please send me your new free booklet, 
“Sit Up and Learn!” 
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Recess Time 


Pride of a Texan 

A Texan remonstrated with his son: 
“J heard you asking a man just now what 
state he was from. If a man is from 
Texas, he'll tell you; if he’s not, there’s 
no use embarrassing him.” 


Double Check 

An old farmer wrote to a mail order 
house: “Please send me one of them gaso- 
line engines you show on page 785, and 
if it’s any good, I'll send you a check for 
it. 

The firm’s retort was, “Please send us 
the check, and if it’s any good, we'll send 
you the engine.” 


No School for Him 


An old man heard about some pills that 
would restore his youth. He bought a box, 
but instead of taking one every day, he 
swallowed the whole boxful in a single 
dose the next night. 

When morning came the family had 
great difficulty waking the old man. At 
last he rolled over, rubbed his eyes, and 
said, “All right, all right, Tl get up, but 
I’m not going to school!” 


Easy Money 

The boss stopped on his round of the 
shop and stared at a boy who was leaning 
idly against a packing case. The head man 
saw red. 

“How much are you getting a week?” 
he snapped at the boy. 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“Here’s your fifteen—and now get out. 
You're thru,” barked the business owner. 

The lad pocketed the money and left. 

“How long has that fellow been with 
us?” the boss next asked the foreman. 

“Never, that I know of,” came the 
answer. “He just delivered an order.” 


Thinking of Others 
_ Bum: “Say, buddy, can I have 20 cents 
for a cup of coffee?” 
Man: “I thought coffee was a dime.” 
Bum: “Yeah, but I got a date.” 


Something in Common 

“The Ingrams are distinctly literary,” 
said Mrs. Jones to a neighbor. “The 
daughter writes poetry that nobody will 
print, the son writes plays that nobody 
will act, and the mother writes novels 
that nobody will read.” 

“And what does the father do?” 

“Oh, he writes checks that no one will 
cash.” 


Acquisitive or Critical 
Teacher: “Johnny, I’m surprised. Do 
you know any more jokes like that?” 
Johnny: “Yes, teacher.” 
Teacher: “Well, stay after school.” 


Such Is Fame 

A lad applied for a job at a drug store. 
His interviewer began to fill in the form. 

“Your name?” 

“Henry Ford,” answered the boy. 

“That’s a pretty well-known name, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt ought to be,” said the boy. “I’ve 
been delivering groceries around _ this 
neighborhood for two years.” 


Coincidence 

A rich widow in a small town married 
a man of more moderate means and no 
sooner had the honeymoon ended than 
she began reminding him that it was her 
money that was paying the bills. 

Whenever the man purchased anything, 
his wife would say, “That’s nice, but if 
it weren't for my money, it wouldn’t be 
here.” Even when friends dropped in 
she'd burn it into him with “Oh, yes, we 
have nice things, but Henry couldn't 
afford to keep up a place like this.” 

One day, the husband bought a tele- 
vision set. His wife examined it, then 
said: “It’s beautiful. But I don’t have to 
remind you, Henry, that if weren’t for 
my money, it wouldn’t be here.” 

“My dear,” the harassed man replied 
quietly. “I deem it time that I tell you 
something. If it weren’t for your money, 
I wouldn’t be here, either.” 


“| brush my teeth three times a day, and they still fall out!” 


Good Defense 
Father: “So the teacher caught you 
using a bad word and punished you.” 
Son: “Yes, and she asked me where | 
learned it.” 
Father: “What did you tell her?” 
Son: “I didn’t want to give you away 
so I blamed it on the parrot.” 


Wise Choice 

Then there was the general who, visit- 
ing the Korean front, had a sniper bullet 
whiz by his head. 

“Locate that sniper,” snapped the gen- 
eral. “We know exactly where he is Sir,” 
a sergeant replied. “Then why don’t you 
shoot him?” said the general. “Well, Sir,’ 
said the sergeant, “that guy’s been bang- 
ing away for a month and ain’t hit nobody 
yet. We're afraid if we get him they 
might have a replacement who can shoot.” 


Professed Professor 

Walking ahead of us on the way home 
from church were a well-known profes- 
sor and his wife. We couldn’t help over- 
hear him declare gleefully, “Who’s absent- 
minded now? You left your umbrella in 
the rack. But I remembered both yours 
and mine!” He proudly held up two um- 
brellas. 

“But, dear,” his wife said desperatly, 
“neither of us brought an umbrella today!” 


Inherited 

Note from teacher on Mary’s report 
card: “Good worker, intelligent, but talks 
too much.” 

Note from father over his signature on 
back of report card: “Come up some time 
and meet her mother.” 


Painter 

Garage owner: “Thirty dollars—thirty 
dollars to paint my garage? That’s out- 
rageous! I wouldn’t pay Michelangelo that 
much to paint my garage!” 

Painter “Listen, you, if he does the job 
for any less, we'll come and picket yer 
place!” 


Unintentional 

Teacher: “Percy, why are you crying?” 

Percy: “Harold kicked me in the stom- 
ach.” 

Teacher: “Harold, did you mean to 
kick Percy in the stomach?” 

Harold: “Naw, he just turned around 
too quick.” 
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EPC Advises Proper Means 
To Finance Athletic Program 


The Educational Policies Commis 
sion believes that the complete costs 
of the athletic program should be 
paid out of general school funds. 
If this were done, many of the prob- 
lems that plague interscholastic ath- 
letics would disappear. Although 
there are practical difficulties to be 
faced in many communities, school 
and community leaders should make 
every effort to finance all schoo] ath- 
letics out of general school funds at 
the carliest possible date. In situa- 
tions where new legisiation is re- 
quired to enable use of public funds 
for school athletics, that legislation 
should be sought. Adoption of the 
policy here recommended need not 
prevent charging a nominal admis- 
sion fee in order to exercise spec- 
tator control. —School Athletics: 


Problems and Policies. EpUCATIONAL 
Potictes Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


YOURS 
for the Asking 


No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material to 
teachers or administrators only. You will 
save time by writing directly to the adver- 
tisery. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 

9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains over 3,500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and equip- 
ment are completely described and _illus- 
trated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley Cardy Co.) 
25. Sit Up and Learn! A booklet describ- 
ing the learning significance of the three 
major parts of a school desk. Automatic 
control of the pupil’s posture thru William 
James Bargen’s integrated design of pede- 
stal, seat—back, and desk top is a primary 
consideration. (General School Equipment 
Co.) 

49. Highways to History. A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 8- 
page lesson topics, which takes your class 
on tours to America’s best-loved shrines. 
If additional lesson topics are desired, jot 
down the number you need—not more 
than 15 to a classroom, please. (Greyhound 
Lines) 

50. The Railroad Story. A 32-page, 
trated booklet, with graphs, on science 
and research in the railroad industry. 
Single copy. Classroom quantity on sub- 
Sequent request. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

51. School Furniture Catalog. A 24-page 
well illustrated catalog of seating and desk 
equipment for various school uses. Illus- 


illus- 
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trations show the different type of installa- 
tions in actual classrooms. (American 
Seating Co.) 

52. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-page cata- 
log of materials and equipment used in 
the making of purses, bill-folds, belts and 
other personal and household products. 
(Tandy Leather Co.) 

53. Folder on “Origins of New England” 
tour, summer 1956. A study course on 
wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European tours 1956. (Arnold Tours) 

54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46-51 days, 8-country itinerary 
and costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus Tours, 
from March thru September. Tour cost 
$1.385 and up. 

55. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—35th Year 








TRAVEL RIGHT 


EUROPE—Complete Assortment Tour Folders 
CALIFORNIA—Group Tours for all ages 

at New Orleans. If you can get 
MARDI GRAS—* er We Sl 


— Origins of, June 25-July 6. 
NEW ENGLAND A Course on Wheels.”’ 3 hrs. 
nik at Boston University 
Suggested Independent 
TRAVEL ANYWHERE— itineraries submitted with- 
out obligation. 


ARNOLD TOURS 7° Newbury st. 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers 


For use by teacher- 
education institu- 
tions, inservice 
education, and in- 
terested citizens 
who want to know 
about EDUCA- 
TION IN WIS- 
CONSIN. 
$1.25 
per copy 
25% discount on 
orders of 6 
or more. 


Order yours from 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND 
STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Protect those eyes with... 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 
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What Will Salary Buy? 


¢ A school board member remarked once that he 
presumed the teachers were not so much interested in 
the amount of their pay checks as they were in what 
those checks would buy in the market place. He's 
right. A group of school people in discussing the mat- 
ter of salaries recently thought that since teachers were 
receiving more dollars they were better satisfied. That 
may be true psychologically, but what of the relative 
position of teachers in the economic scheme of things? 
Year after year we read that our total national produc- 
tion is increasing by the billions. 

Are teachers as a group sharing in that prosperity— 
that improved standard of living? Let’s look at the 
record. The Wisconsin Citizens Report on Education 
which was filed with the White House Conference on 
Education contained this significant paragraph on the 
subject of “Teacher Supply and Demand.” It reads: 

“The average teacher's salary has increased from 
$1,318 (for the calendar vear) in 1939 to $3,612 in 
1953 (the latest date for which comparable figures 
were available.) This represents a 174.1% increase since 
1939. Certainly an average salary of $3,612 appears to 
be much better than that of $1,318 received in 1939. 
Has this increase placed the teachers in a more favor- 
able position, financially, than other workers in Wis- 
ers increased their average salary 189.8% (from $1,357 
consin? From 1939 to 1953 Wisconsin production work- 
to $3,932) and Wisconsin per capita income increased 
253.0% (from $485 to $1,712). If this increase in teacher 
salaries is translated into purchasing power, the total 
increase diminishes much further. In 1939 the purchas- 
ing power of the average salary was $1,326. This in- 
creased to $1,889 in 1953. For those same years the 
purchasing power of Wisconsin production workers’ 
salaries increased from $1,365 to $2,056, and the pur- 
chasing power of per capita income increased from 
$488 to $895. When a comparison is made with these 
figures it would appear that the Wisconsin teachers 
have lost ground in the battle for status as pertains to 
salary.” 

And so this is the position of Wisconsin teachers who 
are legally required to have at least two years of col- 
lege education (some states require four years of col- 
lege or a bachelor’s degree) and who are required by 
some boards of education to attend summer school, 
travel or take extension work to keep on the salary 
schedule. Although dollars are by no means the pri- 
mary inducement for young people to go into teaching 
or for teachers to remain in the profession, they do have 
a comforting effect. 
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Work of the Committees 


¢ President-elect Clarice Kline has appointed 85 mem. 
bers of the WEA to seven committees of the Associa. 
tion. The personnel of these groups represents rural 
and urban educators, the classroom teachers and the 
administrators, all levels of education from the kinder. 
garten to the university, and all geographic areas. !ach 
committee will meet soon to review the work of the 
past year, to study the platform for education recom. 
mended by the Council on Education and adopted by 
the Representative Assembly last November, and to 
outline the general course of action for 1956. Elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal and in the January number 
you will find the reports of 1955 which have )een 
approved by the Representative Assembly. They are 
the result of several meetings and much thought or the 
part of the committee members. 

While most committees plan in their particular field 
for the improvement of education and the promotion 
of the welfare of teachers, the Welfare Committee itself 
has to deal with many current problems. Ques'ions 
about the interpretation of contracts, violations o! the 
continuing contract law and the matter of salaries are 
the principal issues referred to the Welfare Commitee. 
Several times during 1955 special meetings of the Com- 
mittee were held to consider the welfare of teaciiers, 
On several occasions members of the Committee and 
of the WEA staff have met with local boards of ediica- 
tion on behalf of teachers. 

At times we have teachers who feel that bec:use 
they may not be able to attend the WEA convention 
in Milwaukee that their $5.00 investment in their pro- 
fession is a complete loss. We call your attention to 
the services of the officers and many committee mem- 
bers who get only their expenses for the valuable serv- 
ice they perform for education. In addition you have 
the year around service of a staff which does field serv- 
ice, research, and public relations work for the benefit 
of the profession. In legislative years you have asso- 
ciation members and staff members appearing before 
legislative committees urging a better deal and a new 
deal for education and educators. Yes, you really have 
the services of many people for your investment of 
$5.00. The WEA with a total membership of 26,479 on 
December | is representative of and represents the vast 
majority of educators in Wisconsin. Your committee 
members and staff are serving you thruout the year. 


WEA Officers and Staff 
Wish to Each and All the Best 
in Health, Happiness 
and Success 
for Christmas and for 1956. 





